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IN TRODU CTION 



G. M. Delgrosso - President, Lainbton College, Sarnia 

We are pleased to present a selection from the papers gi^'an at 
the 1975 International Insti.tute on the Community College. This, 
the Sixth Institute, had as its theme "New Thrusts - New Musts". 
Withm this purview, the papers that follow focus on a range 
of topics including staff developnient, adult education, studsrt 
aevelopment, the college role in the community, innovativa de- 
livery systems, governance, and humanisni in education. 

Space does not allow us to include all the material presented by 
an outstanding roster of resouLce people. However, the sampling 
contained in tnese Proceedings confirms the fact that again "-he 
Institute met its goals as stated below. 

The Instituts exists to provide a means for study of the community 
college movement xn all its Internatiorial diversity. Participants 
each year have the opportunity to: 

clarify personal and institutional goals through dis- 
cussion and debate, on both current Issues and basic 
philosophy 

increase their abilities to perform with greater skill 
and insight in their college roles 

heighten their perception of the community college as a 
new force and movement in education 

learn of important current developinents in teaching, 
student services, staff development, academic adminis- 
tration, educational technology and governance in 
community colleges 

share ideas, experiences and information with colleagues 
from many different colleges 

benefit from the experience and knowledge offered by out- 
standing educational practitioners invited to the Institute 
as consultants. 

For the last six years, the Institute has provided to an extra- 
ordinary group of people an opportunity for association and dis- 
cussion focussed on their shared belief In the concept of the 
community college, we are grateful for the support, encourage- 
ment and advice we have received, we look forward to fulfilling 
our continuing commitment to provide an international forum for 
analysis and study of the community college. 
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Currently Professor of Higher Education at tha University of 1111 nois/ 
Urbana^ Professor O'Banlon has served as a Visiting Professor at Berkeley^ 
University of Hawaii and Florida State University. He has been a national 
project director for AACJC and dean of Students at two Florida Community 
Colleges. 

His publications include five books Including The Shared Journey r An , 
Instroductlon to Encounter ^ Student Pavel opmerit Programs in Conmiun i ty 
Colleges , Teachers for Tororrow : Staff Pavel oprent Programs in Community 
Col leges and 40 articles . He has consul ted 1 n over 1 00 communi ty col lages 
In 30 states and in Alberta j Quebec and Ontario. Teachers for Tomorrow 
was selected as one of the Outstanding Books In education forT973| 
Professor O'Banlon has bean selected as an Outstanding Teacher at the 
University of Illinois for the past seven years. 



SIMW DEVELOP^NT AS INSTITUTIONAL CMNGE 



Terry O'Banion 
University of Illinoii 

In the 1960* a "change" "innovation" "development" wmc the acoufitieal 
badges of coimunity colleges, (Sydney Jourard describes the aeQustical badge 
as an i^tm. or an idea an individual or Inatitution wears to breadeaat identity*) 
In the 60* s coMunity tollegee were stretching their facilities to acco™udate 
new students who eame in masses and stretching traditional approaches to education 
in attempts to respond to the needs of those masses* "Change", "innovation", 

"development" these were the demands - funds were available - accountability 

was an idea whose time had not yet come. And change^ innovate, d^^elop we did 
not In all community colleges, perhaps not even in most - but the pulse and 
heartbeat of the conmuniiy college movement all across North America made us feel 
as if we were Involved In change, innovation, and development* 

The new change that came about did so in old ways* Hav faculty were 
hired in great numbers (In the U, the nimber of faculty increaaid by 327% 
between 1960 and 1970t) as a way of adding new blood and new Idtas* Wa aesumed 
these "new" faculty would keep us relevant, up to datei they would bring the new 
approaches needed for the new students. We questioned then, but had no time to 
check it outj what we now know for surei these were not new faculty with new 
ideas* They were young faculty from old universities, or they wero upwardly 
mobile high school teachers who wanted to ttach in "college"^ or they were tired 
of or disillusioned with business or Industry i given the situation they did an 
excellent job* 

New facilities were constructed as a way of brlniglng abovt change. We 
competed for the time of the famous architects ^ Kumpi Caudlllj Rowlatt, and 
Scott; Perkins and Will - to design spaces that would encourage l^^rnlng* We 
created "nurture nooks," a home away from home atmosphere* We built electronic 
conduits to each teaching/learning space* We built house plans ^ cluster units ^ 
crossroads comiunities. 

New programs were developed to bring about change. We organized learning 
laboratories^ development centers, preparedness programs, threshhold centers* 
We Initiated Black Studies Programs, Women's Centers^ Adult Counstllng Centers* 
We hired Vice Presidents In Charge of Heresy, Human Development Faqliltators 
and Antoateurs, We launched cooperative education progrms, Indivtdnal study 
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prDgramaj in a few cases several colleges attempted serious redesigns of general 
education. 

New equipment was purchased and new approachea were praGticed to bring 
about change, Evaryor^a needed more software and hardware. Computers were in- 
stalled in the spaces that had been designed for drop-in health eentera. Behavioral 
objectives promised an end to Ignorance^ and encounter groups promised an end to 
unhappineas* All education was to become "individualized," "self-paced, ""hiMtianizedJ' 

In the frustration to deal with and bring about change ^ tnore dramatic 
approaches were sometimes followed s presidents were fired, students were placed 
on all coimittees, high-powered consultants were brought in to bllta the faculty. 
And whan all else failed to bring about change, a conmittee was formed to siake 
a study. 

And what was happening with the faculty, the administrators, and the 
support staff during this yeasty time of change, innovation, development? They 
were taking "in-service training" - one of the most despicable and boring activities 
in all of education. All of the energy, creativity, and funds went into salaries, 
facilities, programs, and machinery. Forgotten were those maKlmB worn smooth 
through eKperlence: 

A college is as good as its faculty. 

The college is the length and shadow of its leadership. 

Education occurs when there is a meeting between peraoni* 

Priorities were on numbers - of Increaelng numbers of studints, in^ 
creasing numbers of facilities, increasing numbers of programs. For the most 
important part of the institution - the staff - "In-servlce training" was available: 
a two-day orientation session dominated by the business manager and the registrar 
and their need to supply informationi a consultant came to speak about the open- 
door philosophy; a copy of the Junior College Journal was placed in the faculty 
lounge. One faculty member, in response to an evaluation that asked the most 
important outcome of participation in the two-day fall orientation session, re- 
ported "I finished knitting a left sock." 

In the great growth period of the 60' s perhaps there was no pther choice 
than to respond as best we could to the growth - a growth that is still occurring 
In some Catmdian provinces. Recently, however, there is a growing recognition 
that priorities need to be realigned. There Is in conmunlty colleges everywhere 
an emerging priority on persons , on the needs of the people who staff the 
people's eollege. This priority was sMongly underscored by the 1975 2nd National 



AACJc Asseittbly on Staff Development i 

The etaff of a college la its single greatest resource. In 
econoraic termSj^ the staff is the college's most signlf leant and 
largest capital Investment, In these terms alone, we affirm that 
It is only good sense that the investment should be helped to appreciate 
In value and not be allowed to wear Itself out or slide Into obsolescence 
by In attention or neglect. 

But in a more crucial sense, a college's staff is the expression of 
its purposes, the collective manager of its missions. As the college's 
purposes change and adapt to the social needs of its coraaunity, its staff 
deserves - must have - opportunities to adapt and change, too. 

The Assembly recognises the accelerated and even headlong rush of 
change in our society. We recognize that community and junior colleges, 
perhaps more than any other segment of the educational connnunityp as 
obliged to respond to the iron imperatives of a period in which our whole 
society must learn to manage change and increasing scarcity with imaglnationp 
ingenuity, and - we hope ^ with some modlcirai of grace. Such management 
of change in our colleges must begin with our staffs, who, by their skill 
and their eKample, nay help our students learn what is needful fot them. 

This Assembly urges in the most vigorous terms that community and 
junior colleges accept staff development as a first-rank priority and give 
to it the same total institutional comiltraent that is accorded to its other 
programs and curriculians . 

Every community college in Canada and the U. S, offers staff development 
activities; few have staff development programs in the sense of an organised, 
purposeful, supported attempt to provide for the professional and personal growth 
of all staff. EKceptions are Quebec, Ontario, and Florida that have fairly well 
developed programs. Most colleges, while they offer some activities have little 
idea ©f the range of their staff development activities. One Midwest college 
was Spending $100,000 a year on staff development activities without realising 
the elements of an outstanding program were present* The first step in planning 
a program of staff development is to assess current activities and expenditures | 
in many cases a college may already have an adequate budget for staff development, 
and the program may only need coordination and direction. 

The second step in planning a staff development program is to determine 
how staff development fits into the institution and to determine thp purposes it 
is to meet. There is a growing literature on purposes and programs of staff 
development that discusses the obvious purposes of staff developme^it such as 
assiatlng faculty to keep up with their disciplines and to learn about new ed- 
ucational technology and conceots. Perhaps more importantly, however, 9taff 
development can be conceptualised as a major catalyst for institutional change. 
The following constructs and eKamples describe and support this notion that may 
have Valuable implications for comaunlty college development* 
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In thli construct, prdposed by David Cox of Broward Conmunity 
Coilege in Florida, student development Is, of course, posited as the major 
purpDsa of all activities in education. We are in the profession of facilitating 
the maximum development of students in all the ways they can grow; student 
development, therefore, is our central concern and is represented by the 
central circle. 

Program development includes curriculmn and instruction, the body 
of knowledge and eKperiencea offered and the way they are offered, OrgamlEation 
development is the way we manage our relationBhips and atructure our decision- 
making processes with each other so that our programs can be offered to students. 
The missing component in education has been staff development or how we develop 
ourselves so that we manage better and offer better programs so that students 
will devtslop more adequately , 

This is a dynamic construct in that change in one area affects change 
in other areas. A new program constructed on behavioral objectives will mean 
considerable staff development to help staff learn how to write and use be* 
havloral objectives. New organizational structures may be needed in terms 
of a learning resource center or instructional development center to provide . 
for materials and assistance in developing behavioral objectives. Or students 
may achieve membership on all college committees which will make for some changes 
in the organizational relationships of the college. Programs may need to be 
organized in the student activities sector to give students leadership trainlngi 
staff may need to meet in Interaction labs with students to become senaitlEed 
to stadents as decision makers and colleagues. There is an interaction effect ^ 
then, any time change occurs in the institution. 

The following construct focuses on staff development as a prtmary 
source of change. The same construct could be drawn for each of the other 
components. 
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Several examples will serve to describe the major thesis qf this 
CQnetructi Improved Staff Development leads to Improved Program Development 
and Organisation Development which lead to improved Student Development, 
This is only an uneKamined thesis , however , and at the present level of know- 
ledge and experience in staff development we can not be sure this thesis is 
true; indeed it is even difficult to find examples which support the thesis* 
The idea, however ^ appears sound i the poasihllity is much to be hoped for; 
the thesis is shared to stimilate discussion and encourage experimentation 
and research, ^ 

Case Study I: Broward Community College^ North Campus - Ft. LaudardalSi Florid a 

In February 1974 the entire staff (instructors, counselore, and 
adininlstratora) spent a Friday and Saturday together eKplorlny thm concept of 
a staff as a "caring coBraunity," Friday afternoon a consultant prtsented 
the concept of the "caring comiunlty" and encouraged staff to explore their 
own personal needs and how they could be met when other staff meiitotrs were 
committed to caring for each other, Friday evening and all day Saturday, 
menfcers of the student development staff facilitated small group interactions 
for the staff j and there was large group eKploratlon of the implications 
buttressed by opportunities for social interation in the late evening and 
meal time. , 

A year later the Director of Staff Development writes the following 
account of the impact of that week-end, 

I feel that week-end and the "caring cotmunity" notion has had a 
major and laBtlng impact on the total North Campus, Jfany mora people than 
nyself keep talking about caring community renewal, mintenancej and enhancemant 
at the -Campus level. It has become a theme and a source for identity for the 
North Caucus. Our theme is "The North Campus is a caring coraaunlty," in our 
activities now we include maintenance and non-instructional staff. Serious 
efforts are made to integrate the campus comciunity as human beings and to get 
rid of "student's "teacher" and other role labels, I can't prove it, but I 
believe for many instructors the earing coMunity concept has carried over 
into the classroom as a rewarding climate in which to learn about subject 
matter and people. I know the academe administrative staff M^ers (depart* 
nent heads and division chairpersons) have been discussing caring community 
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renewal and saying we are not as caring as we were a year ago. 

I have used the caring community theme with the total student develop'- 
nent staff on the North Campus and with anybody else whenever I get a chance. 
We are working on a peer couMellng program to emphasize Frlendahlp Groups 
(how to be an effective friend) and Frlendahlp Centers on campus. The friend- 
ship focus Is an outgrowth of the caring community Idea. 

The caring comauolty idea also had an enorinous impact on our approach 
to orientation this fall^ and our plans for this coming year. "Caring ConMwinity" 
tells the staffs faculty, and students In two words what orientation is and 
why it is. Orientation becacia less of a program and more of an attitude (from 
"Ask Me" buttoni to faculty-student interaction in small groups). Heretofore, 
orientation was somethlT^ the student development staff did to students while 
the faculty had their own pre^aession meetings* 

As a further outcooie an Engliah instructor and an Instructor from 
behavioral sciences are planning retreats this fall to work on their depart-- 
mental problems and to do eoma goal setting^ but also to work on fostering 
departmental caring communities* Two counselors and I have been Invited to 
design and facilitate the retreats. 

No hard evidence but there is no doubt in my mind that the February 
1974 weekend Is having an impact on the developMnt of students in and out of 
the claaaroom. The "caring commimity" has given the cai^us a clear Idea of 
what the Campus stands for* a mission, and an Identity* 

In this report from Broward ComBiunity Col lege, a single two-^day 
retreat eKperience coalesced the need for a cai^uo identity and helped create 
a campus climate. Furthermore , programs In orlentatlonj student development, 
and possibly classroom instruction felt the influence. Relatlonihlps In 
departments and at the Campus level may also have been influenced by the 
"caring comnunlty" staff developTOnt retreat. While there is no "hard" 
evidence of improved student developmsnt In this one example, many educators 
would make the value judgn^nt that student devalopnient would Improve as a 
result of the changes, 
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Case study 2s CoUaga ot the Mainland - Texas City. Texas 

At the College of the Mainland the Division of Business plans catre- 
fully lor the growth and development of Its instructors, affording staff 
niembers the possibility of realising each individual's most Important ego needs. 
Including those for learning, autonomy, leadership and self-fulfillment. The 
process or system for loplementatlon of the Division's plan is based on co- 
operation and mutual support. Staff development takes many forms in the 
Division - structured workshops in team building, personal assessment | the 
inanagertal grid (Theory X and Theory Y) , transactional analysts, consensus 
reaching, and encouter groupaj delegation of authority to the lowest level 
of effectlveneesi an ad hocracy form of governance (Instructors call and 
lead divisional meetings); inanagement by objectlvesi task force problem-solving 
techniques I travel to other innovative colleges and to professional neetingsi 
enrollment in graduate courses and progransi focus on each Instructor's career 
plan, achievenenta, responsibility, tnotlvatloni participative style of manage- 
mfinc; self-evaluation four times a yeari and media seminars. 

For this micro organization, instructors' behavioral changes were brought 
about. In pare, by the staff development described above. The chairperson of 
the Division cites the following outcomes as evidence of the thesis; Improved 
Staff Developrent tends to Improve Program De'wlopment and Organizational 
Davelopiflent which lead to inproved Student Development, 

(1) More Instructors fesolved educational probleiM affeetlng their students 
either through organizing task force groups or volimteerlng their 
serviees in other on-cat^us coOTitteesi e.g., Inter-dl visional meetings 
were held with Hunianltles, Industrial Education, Nursing, and Human 
Developaent and Counsillng. 

(2) The ehalrperson designed a system of nianagenent that better defined 
each Instructor's professional plan, Instructors in turn assumed 
nore responsibility for Implementing their plan and at the end of the 
year were able to produce evidence of results. Conpared with previous 

years' efforts to evaluate Instructors' accoBplishraents , this year's 
program led to a better working relatlonshlpi more open, honest conmunlcatlons; 
more Informal problem-solvlng sessions' and Increased Interest In Inter- 
disGiplloa^ activities. 
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Instriictora were less threatened by studeno reaction papere (course 
svaluations) aa avidencad by mm faaulty bringing all evaluations 
to the chalrparson's offlae for dlseuislon prior to dua date, 

Incraased Interest by instructors in forttulating divisional goals 
for the neict year was noticed, 

Jfora aQtion-ortentad rasearch activity prevailed with Incremstd 
effort to publish findings and inareased iiitarast In sharing thesa 
findings with other collages. 

As compared to other divisions, this Division had more respondents 
aeeking course validation from other college instructors through an 
on-caaipus project desired to critique their eourse goals p objectives 
ImpleMntatlon and evaluative techr^iues* In tutn^ these Division 
instructors were obliged to evalufeLfee five similar courses from the 
other colleges! 

Leadership traits eTOrged from Inatrucf.ors who previously had ehosan 
a passive role; i*a* two Instructors iislsted on organizing a youth 
group in the middle of t^e year. The rapid growth and Instant success 
of their efforts was astoundingi since past atteo^ts by others had 
been futile. 

Program leaders for each mjor area of Initruetlon * Acaounttngy Jfenage- 
men t. Data Processingj Sacretarial ^ In the Division met and proposed 
that utilization of comtmlty advisory cosralttaes be reassssaed pro- 
posing that more meetings ba heldp more projects be Implemsntad, 3-5 
year plans be dlecussedj and more direct Involvament with instruction 
ba sponsored* 

More instructors devised upper^leval objectives in the cogiltlve 
domain; search for measurable objectives in the affective domain^ 

New approaches that emerged in course construction and that afforded 
the student as^erlance in plactca the locus of control with internals 
as opposed to aKternalj factors were contracting for grades ^ writing 
Individual objactlves with ardfor each student, forfflulatiag optional 
objiactlvas. 

Mere intradlvisional activities involving triads or dyads of Instructors 
working together in groups never before fomed to resold Instructional 
problems and to create new units of instruction were organised by the 
instructorsi 1.6*1 a word processing plan for secretarial and mnagement 
students or a con^uter game devised by and for accounting and data 
processing students. 

The emergence of a cooperative education plan of instruction designed 
by students with the instructor/coordinator serving as a procedural 
technician, a co^lnquirerp a resou7*ce person, and a catalyst for 
learning experiences. 
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(13) More tmttmtotB invited the chairperioii to viBit class sessions on 

a drop-io basis - BBvmtml provided projected plans for unit preisntation 
ot studtnt aativities of apscial interest, 

(14) The Instructors* ineraasad willingness to visit neighboring senior 
inatitutlona in defense of our approach to teaching and learning with ' 
resulting validation of tht transfarabillty of Qouraes once treated 

as non-tranaf arable auggistad again the emargeney of a Mra self-directed 
self-eontrolled Individual, ■ 

(15) More attempts to reach out to the coMunlty for resources (both hufflan 
aiad raatarial) were made for the enrichment of instruction. 
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Instructora who were not aBaigned sponsorship ©f university teaching 
interns made positive efforts to becosa involved in the nurturing 
and teaching of these interns* 



The chairperson of the Division concludes, "^e beha^or of Instructors may 
be only reflacfclons or emulations of the behavior of their chairperson and/or admln^ 
Istrators; or the behavior of the Instructora - their coimiltment to student develop^ 
oent - may be a behavior that la made possible through organisational phlloeophys 
assui^tions, policy, and structure. Staff development does lead to improved program 
and organisational devalopMnt." 

Case Stud y 3' JamestOCT Community College - JmimBtomi^ New York 

Jamestown Conmunlty College provides an eKcellent example of institutional 
change brought about by staff development. An intriguing acc©mit of the Jamsatown 
experience la detailed in Alfred Alschuler'a Psychological Ediicationi Research iff 
^tivatln^ Adoleacents , 

In 1970 twenty-four of sixty-five faculty TOabers along with three students 

participated In a five day workshop on Achievement Itotivation with consiiltants from 

the Center for Humanistic Education, SUM at Albany. The major purpose of the work^ 

shop was to introduce faeirtty meribera to theories and technlquts of achievement 

motivation ao they could begin to make these e^erlences available to students. 

The workshop had considerable institutional impact tncluding the following outcoMs 

that became evident in follow-up interviews IB months following the workshops 

li In the three seTCSters since the workshop 207 of the 1350 day students 
ha^/e taken a five day achievement motivation eoursa, approved by the faculty for three 
credits « 

2* Five faculty maB^ers from Jamestown have conducted four achieve^nt 
motivation workshops for 122 faculty and students in other collegas, ^ 
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3* There have been 115 additional participations (one person in one work- 
shop ie one "partiGipation") by a majority of the 65 faculty meotoers in nine other 
workshops sponsoiad by the Program In HuMQistie Education on such topics as "public 
kno^^rladge and private concerng'% "Growth oriented groups", *Value Clarification" > 
»*Syneetics*% and "advanced training in Psychological Education." This doea not in- 
clude a nufflber of in-house aemlMrs and mini-workshops for JaTOstovm faculty conducted 
by oe^tra who i^anted to share and spread what they learned from the outside workshops. 

4. The faculty senate adopted a "no flunk out" policy in which students 
who were dropped for academic reasons could return to school if they took an Achieveneni 
MotivatiQn course. 

5. The faculty voted to open up the curriculum by dropping an elaborate 
system of prerequisites for graduation. Now students are encouraged to choose the 
courses they wish to take^ keeping requirements of transfer institutions In mlnd^ 

6. All faculty coranitteea have been opened to full student membership. 

7* During the 18 ononths prior to the workshop no grants had been made to 
the collage. During the 18 months following the workshop faculty inentf?era obtained 
$177jD00 in Special grants for projects ranging from an "Institutional Grant for 
Science/' "Multi-media learning center for career students /' "Law enforcement 
education program/- "Education Opportunity Program", to "Increased Awareness of New 
Technplogiea in Medically Oriented Careers." 

8- 4 group of the faculty planned and designed a new Developmental 
Studies Program based on ar.hieveMnt motivation- 

9- rhree of the workahop participanca created a multi-media, experience- 
baaed Etigllah CQurae. Four teachers synthesized what they learned in several advancad 
workshops and presented to the faculty their own "Process Teaching Workshop*" *nie 
Dean's staff organised a special small group experience and dlgeusalon orientation 
progMtii for rtew students. 

10, Nineteen of the 21 teachers interviewed 18 months after the workshop 
had tried out in their classes two or more procedures learned in the workshop, 

Alschuler discusses In some detail other outcomes and their impact on 
the Institution, He points out, however p that it is incorrect to assume that these 
outconies emerged only as a result of the workshop. It is his thesis that the workshop 
triggered the forces of change that already existed in the institution - forces that 
exiat perhaps in every Institution* Several key people on the faculty wanted change 
prior to the workshop, and they played important roles in organizing the workshop 
and in following up on actualizing the workshop experience. 

Change la seldom aceompllyhed with total, positive support, and In this 
case there was a considerable negative backlash from the faculty who had not attended 
the ^^orkshop* Two years after the workahopp the workshop participants and the non- 
participants were still clearly visible on the cawpus and often confronted aach other, 
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though In less hostile ways than iDufladlately follDwing the workehop* Negative 
reactions are always evident %ihen sl^lfieant change occurs | hopefully the positive 
change that occurs is worth the negative reactions. 

In the more detailed discussion of the Jamestown eKperlence it li quitii 
clear that the staff development workahop coalesced the forces of chmge on the campus 
that resulted in considerable experimentation in prograns, organlzationp and personal 
relationBhips* Agains Improved student development is not directly obaervedj but 
only the moat calloused educator would doubt that it did occui"* 

The central thesis of this paper has been that Improved Stuff Development 
leades to improved Program Developinent and OrganlEation Development which lead to 
improved S^-udent Development # The escaniplei cited confirm that even a single staff 
development eKperlence can have potent impact on a campus and its staff resulting in 
new programs, new approaches to teachings new organisational structures ^ greater 
participation in decision-making and program developmnt by faculty and studants, and 
a nurturing environmant in which human relationships are more open and suppoTtive. 
Wiat would be the outcomes of a we-ll-plannedj richly diverse, year-around, highly 
potent staff developsMnt program? Staff developMnt may be the best opportunity we 
will ever have for significant institutional change^ the kind of change that will help 
the conmunity college become the kind of place we dream of and indeed the kind of place 
the citizens of North America rightly deserve. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: WHO, WHATf WHERE M 

Brothers and Sisters^ just a couple t 
since I have had the privilege of be^ 
afternoon. One is that I was interes 
grosso's comments last night that^ wl 
speakers, the real stuff was going tc 
I began to brood a little about what 
under those Qircumstances and It saeJ 
had two alternatives s One is to entc 
that Mr, Sinclair entertained us l|is1 
he presented for us to entertain some 
ideas about the nature of reality in 
to shift to the clerical role and pre 
and maybe Americans from community cc 
capacity for being reminded of their 
that they are going to hell, in more 
Everyone feels better after it is ove 
doing what they were doing, I do sus 
is somewhat ecclesiastical, my temp^. 
base and nature, and since it would o 
and run against your own character to 
ful job you are doing and what an ove 
success that all coitmiunity colleges a 
remarks will have to fall somewhere b 
in essence what I have in mind is a t 
raising* 

I was very impressed with both the pa 
morning on staff development, because 
there is a job of consciousness raisi 
and that that is a very large part of 
it may express itself in terms of the 
techniques for specific kinds of info; 
that what was being said this morning 
that I took out of the turbulent yean 
decade of the sixties* It seems to mt 
cant thing to be learned from it was 
(whatever else they were saying qr do: 
prepared to trust their learning ^ffcosi 
and we possess, to the hands of peopli 
ceive to be learning. If their instri 
were not learning, then how could the] 
Ing among the students? However one t 
a position that I find difficult to fc 
pect is fundamentally true and fundami 
fication for institutes of this kind. 



itroductory rernarks 
lera since yasterday 
in President Del- 
there were the usual 
)pen in the worJcshops, 
ras that speakers did 
:q me that you really 
n you in the sanaa 
ht, which means that 
liting and interasting 
ning. The other is 

a sermon* Canadians 
as have an infinite 
f and for being told 
ess degrees of spaed, 
d can get back to 

that my oontribution 
I being Calvintstic in 
dismay you I think 
told what a wonder-^ 
Iming and oonolusiva 
&^here are, Soi my 
en these two alternatives 
t some Gonsciousness 



and the workshop this 
^ras suggestea that 
D be done amongst usr 
Ef development, however 
airing of skills or 
Lon, It seemed to me 
reflacting a lesson 
le last half of the 
it the most aignifi- 
students were saying 
that they were not 
icious thing that they 
it they did not par* 
rs and admini s trators 
isibly encourage learn- 
feel about thatr it is 
and one that 1 sue- 
.ly the reason and justi- 



lave tried for several yean to attend the Institute. The 
>blCTR is that annual meetings carpet Canada from coast to 
iBt like Spring flowers and 1 assure you that that is the 
Ly comparison they have to Spring flowers ^ and tend to make 
i last part of April, May and June an exercise in changing 
rplanes and getting from one end of Victoria to one end of 
la vista. So it has been difficult to manage it and I am 
iteful to President Delgrosso and George Allan for having kept 
I welcome mat open as long as they have* 

topic, as you can see^ relates to adult education* Entitled, 
lo. What/ Where and Why", it obviously needs to be atated in 
I context of the general Institute theme pertaining to coinmunity 
.leges in the future, I am prepared to try and deal with the 
:ure, although that is becoming a specialty and one really 
^ds a certificate for speaking about the future these days. I 
reminded of an ad that appeared in a paper somewhere recently 
-Ch read "Young man of dependable character, reasonable educa^ 
m, would like to find a position with a little less future 
I a little more present." Vision fixed on the future is per^ 
>s an occupational hazard for educators, since learning is by 
:inition a future oriented activity, but such a stance sons^ 
les both misleads and betrays. Other people^ giving slightly 
e firTn consideration to the present, are often in a better 
lition to determine what the future in fact will be^ So, for 
"ew minutes, I would like to consider the present and engage 
what can be only one man's estimate of what is important or 
nificant about it. Obviously, one can never escape the toils 
time, so I will be skating backwards and forwards between all 
ee of past, present and future, 

'ert Merton, the very good if not great toerican sociologist # 
once addressing an assembly of public school administrators 
the United States* It was a time in the late fifties when 
had become a relatively general trend to appoint football 
ches or athletic directors to the position of Superintendent 
Education, Sometimes teams lose, and if you need a new team 
a new football director, what else do you do with the old one 
make him Superintendent. Merton, looking over this crowd, 
:arked that if a stranger was to enter the room and observe 

it was that American school boards were hiring, he might con- 
de that they were buying them by the yard and by the pound* 
group was obviously over the average height and over the aver- 
weight of the population. 

the same way, what about the present as represented by the 
up in this room? In looking at this group, one is struck by 
umber of things. One is by its relative youth* I am not 
y good at statistical guesses, but my guess is that the median 

is somewhere in the thirties. It is a highly male groups 
oh is interesting given circumstances both reflecting the ratio 

kinds of students in our institutions and the general atti- 
e to the liberation of women in both our societies. Other than 
t, I don't know very much about you, except that 1 know 
munity college personnel have generally existed, as a group, 

a longer period of time in the United States than in Canada. 



I am by circiunatance^ reflecting largely on my knowledge and 
view of the situation in Canada at the moment and with more 
specific reference to Ontario, Stilly we know very little 
about the group of peoplo that have CTierged in ten short years 
to occupy positionB like those held by you in the room here^ 
and by the thousands and thousands of others that are not here* 
As adult educator^ i have some real concern for how the per^ 
soniiel of community colleges are going to behave in the neKt 
dec^ae ^ 

I should^ I think, in speculating about your circmnstance and 
yout backgrounds and your hopes r perhaps reveal some of mine, 
and I should, I think, without wanting to bore you unduly, 
supply you with at least one definition. One of the character-- 
istioB of a rapidly growing field under any circumstance is a 
proliferation, in fact a lUKuriance^of vocabulary, ht the moment 
in ^dult education we have an enosrmous range of terms, catch- 
phrases, words which we tend to use interchangeably and sloppily, 
without very much discipline, with respect to adult education, 
whi^h may in fact, be a term that is passing out of existence, 
let me simply indicate how I am using it in these circumstances, 
Thete is tremendous confusion in both our countries about just 
when one becomes an adult, I happen to have several teenagers 
around me at the moment, and 1 am more than aware of the curious 
anoinalies they face with respect to the messages they get from 
the society around them about who they are, how responsible they 
are and what they can be trusted with* Driver's license at six-^ 
teen, the vote and the right to enter bars (which is far more 
important to them) at eighteeni and a variety of other things 
that stretch from fourteen to twenty* I am not sure that a grad-* 
ual emergence is a particularly bad thing ^ but I think it is 
largely an irrational one at the moment. 

Tho^e of us who have worked in adult education tend to use the 
tentt adult to describe first of all those people who are past the 
grip of compulsory attendance at school. More and more, we are 
including more of that groups Historically, ws have not bothered 
much with those people who went on to university, since we thought 
they were being very well looked after anyway, and perhaps we have 
withdrawn from a group that we used to be more concerned about, 
but now have coimnunity colleges at their disposal, and this is 
part of the area of questioning that is in my mind at the present 
moment. Essentially, adult education means educational activities 
or Opportunities for all of those people who are outside the period 
of formal schooling. 

Secondly, we tend presently to distinguish between the words 
'education' and 'learning'* Perhaps you do as well, although I 
find with myself, and with other people, a distressing tendency to 
slip from one to the othar. Learning is what individuals do. It 
is a highly individual activity, Iducation is what a society does 
in response to the fact that individuals learn and in response to 
the fact that any society for its own reason wants to shape, dir- 
ect, and to a degree control that learning. It is around those 
wishes to direct, shape and encourage that most of the critical 
issues that I see are emerging. 1 may tend to distinguish between 
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public and private learning. Private is not private in the 
corunercial mmnBm, or private in tha private school sense; private 
learning is that learning which individuals pursue without par- 
ticular assistance from institutions, particularly teaching in-- 
stitutionsr although they may use them from time to time* One 
of my colleagues at the Ontario institute^ Allan Tough ^ has de- 
voted most of the last ten or fifteen years of his life to 
examining not only the iranense breadth and extent of individual 
learners in our society , but the way in which they go about that 
learning* Some of you are familiar with that literature and 
many of the Institutions represented in the room have attempted 
to cope with it or acknowledge it in recent years, 

I should also point out that the kinds of questions I want to 
ask you arise front my own experience, I fell into adult educa- 
tion unsuspectingly f just a little over twenty years ago* Al- 
though I had had as good a secondary school and unlvereity edu- 
cation as Canada afforded at that time^ I had never heard of 
adult education and never thought much about it* Neither had 
my parents^ and after I returned from graduate school in the 
United States in education^ as there were no graduate schools 
in education in Canada at that timei I looked around for some- 
thing to do and ran into a man whose name will be familiar 
to most of you Roby Kidd, Roby was then iKecutive Director 
of the Canadian Association for Adult Education and I joined 
him over lunch one day and with some interruption , like teach-^ 
ing at the University of British Columbia^ spent fifteen ^ six- 
teen years in the service of the Association^ Just to remind 
you of the historical context in which colleges and all of us 
exist, I spent a great part of the first ten years ^ that is a 
great part of the decade of the fifties^ giving speeches to the 
effect that adults could learn things* It may come as a sur- 
prise to you^ but it is relatively recent that the notion of 
the ability of adults to learn has been generally accepted^ or 
has been publicly accepted, 

A large part of the succeeding decade, a large part of the 
sixties, was spent with^^hat might be called the 'basket weav« 
ing syndrome' * By the way, one of the coirmiunity colleges in 
Toronto has supplied me with a very up-to-^date replacement for 
basket weaving with the development of a program called 'Ultimate 
Prisbee', The basket weaving syndrome was simply, "Yes, I guess 
adults could learn things, but what they learned wasn't of great 
significance to the society^ and by and large they should pay 
for it if they wanted to do it". It was put very neatly by a 
superintendent of education in the province of Saskatchewan when 
he said, "Well, of course, as I see it, the state looks after 
children and adults look after themselves"* It is less than 15 
years ago that this general attitude prevailed. 

And now we are all here. Those of us who were active in adult 
education in the sixties, at least in Ontario, worked very hard 
in support of tha development of community colleges. We spent a 
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lot of time working at it beaauea we believed that the colleges 
would provide an enoMiously influential new contribution to the 
whole emerging field of adult eduoation. The Canadian Associa* 
tion for Adult Education with the help of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion was principally responsible for helping to found the 
Association of Canadian qonwiunity Colleges in the late sixties 
and early seventies. A lot of the time of adult educators^ a 
lot of their effort^ a lot of their hopes went in to the creation 
of those institutions, not just in Ontario but in a lot of other 
parts of Canada as well. 

So you will see, I think, some perhapp poignancy in the kinds 
of questions I'm asking which are sincere questions. My ex*- 
perience in the staff development workshop this morning gives 
me soma answers to them. That is some of the things said in 
the workshop this morning I find enormously heartening - the 
kinds of answers I'd like to have to these questions. But 
the mixture of messages I get from the eolleges still doesn't 
make me sure how you yourselves see yourselves, in what con- 
text i as playing what kind of role in education in both our 
countries. 

The questions are really three fold and I will try and make them 
as simple as I can. For example, do you as a whole regard your-- 
selves as adult educators or as individuals engaged in adult 
education, or is adult education simply a part, a marginal or 
particular activity of your institutions which is carried on by 
special personnel? Yeu can see that how you answer that quea-^ 
tion will determine - and again I'm v^flecting on the Ontario 
context at the moment - very much the effects of the present 
financial austerity program. 

Secondly, do you see your institutions as an upward extension 
of a form of preparation for life something on the order of 
Grade 13-lS? This is a form whiqh we are being told with some 
force nowadays is too expensive to entend any further upwards. 
Or do you see your institutions more like the universities 
in the sense that their eKistenoe turns around the fulfilling 
of a number of particular (unctions in the society rather than 
on the catering to a particular age or particular stage in the 
lives of some people in the iociety^ We sometimes, in our view 
of educational history, neglect the fact that universities by 
and large oemm first, the elementary schools next and then the 
secondary schools. The secondary nqhooli, which it seems to 
me are in such intellectual trouble today, were built to pro- 
vide a means of moving between the elementary schools and the 
universities, at least in the early stages and have acquired 
other kinds of functions and other kinds of problems since then. 

And finally, do you with a myriad pf courses, programs, certi- 
ficates, diplomas - represent a marvelous and exciting exten- 
sion of opportunities for in4ividualp of all kinds, individuals 
many of whom have never had such opportunities? Or do you 
rather represent a vast act of seduction wherein more and more 
adults who would have engaged in learning quite successfully 
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sir own in small self-determining groups are enticed into 
Dre public role of student with both the controls and the 
3s that attend that role? That kind or argument is familiar 
11 around the function of certification^ the value of it and 
□nfldence placed in it in this society • It seems to me that 
possible to argue that in fact there are no more adults pro-* 
□nately learning in either of our two societies than there 
30 years ago. But what is new is that far more of them are 
ing in a public context. They are declaring themselves as 
nts and submitting themselves to the controls ^ rewards and 
UL like authentication off public institutions* I'm not 
iig a value on thati I'm simply saying that we need to re^ 

on what that means and what the consequences may be to our 
ty* How many adults do we want engaged as students at any 
ime and what's the relationship of the number of adults that 
tudents to the amount of learning that is taking place in 
□ciety. If we are willing to accept that distinction how 

make decisions that support one rather than the other? 

't have answers to those questions because only you can pro^ 
them but what I am trying to convey to you is that the answers 
f enormous significance to me and others who have declared 
Ives to be working in adult education and have devoted some 
affection to it. So my reference to Robert Merton was simply 
dicate again our general ignorance of your eKpectations and 
and fears and circumstances. 

iieeting of this kind had been held in Canada only ten years 
7ery few of the Canadians present now would have been here, 
ew of the jobs novj represented around these tables even 
ed. It's a remarkable development, a remarkable and, it 

to me a highly creditable one. The fact that there are new 
ems facing the colleges doesn't seem to me to be an indi- 
n that they have failed * although there are those that 

they have or have failed in some respects - but only 
in fact they have succeeded. Many of you may know the quota- 
from Oscar Wilde in which he says, "There are two tragedies 
fe; one is not getting something and the other is getting 

By and large we are less well prepared for the second 
dy than we are for the first, at least in my country, 

two weeks ago we held in Toronto a celebration of the 
anniversary of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 

I believe is the oldest association of its kind in the 
. We also held a dinner in honour of Roby Kidd. To that 
c came about 350 people, not only from all over Canada, 
Iso people from all over the world. They cMfte for a 
ty of reasons most of which were affection and regard for 
Kldd. There were people from 22 countries and from six 
nents. Someone said to me afterwards that it was a great 
Dving experience but we could never do it again because it 
D longer possible, and would not again be possible so far 
yone of us could see, for one person to touch as many parts 
B many people in adult education both in Canada and abroad 
by Kidd has in the last 20 years. 
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So to a degree the undertaking has succeaded and we are not 
terribly well equipped to deal with that success. We don't 
know how ^ most of us^ having spent 20 years living on the margins 
of educational institutions. Living with a more joy-in-heaven 
outlook which was that one more adult in the class ^ one more 
class for adults was enough to congratulate oneself about living 
with the attitude that goes along with margins which was running 
fast and smiling brightly and being grateful most of the time. 
Those don't seem to me particularly the right skills for a period 
in which not only are we past the basket weaving syndrome but we 
are clearly emerging into a situation in which the major agencies 
of state, the major power centres in our societies , have recog-- 
ni^ed the potential of adult education and learning, and are seek- 
ing to make it work for the maintenance of either a particular 
interest or of the society as a whole, 

in relation to you, I suppose the one way to summarize that 
particular part is to say we don't know what you've learned from 
the last ten years and we need to know more about that* We need 
to know mora about the eKperience of the people who have created, 
bulled and brought these colleges into existence* We have to find 
a way to share experience and to make it available to each other. 

I suspect there are some things that we know that would be help- 
ful to you* Having lived as I say on the margins we have some 
experience with a considerable variety of administrative styles 
and techniques* Let me just tell you a short story that gets at 
the point. Some years ago, when school boards in Ontario were 
rather more active in adult education than I think they are today, 
it became interesting and exciting and useful to publish the offer- 
ings of the school boards in a single edition of a daily newspaper* 
I think Vancouver pioneered that and Toronto and major cities in 
Canada and the United States followed suit. Anyway, it was good 
revenue for the newspapers* The Toronto ad used to appear with 
three or four pages of interesting courses and right in the 
middle was a blank box in heavy black prints saying no cheques 
accepted* I might say, in contrast to what most Canadians feel 
about Toronto, that in Winnipeg where the same ad appeared - the 
Bame black box - the Winnipeg board had nicely put "Counselling 
Available"* That will convince all you non-Torontonians that the 
city hasn't changed very much in a hundred years* Well, it was 
apparent to us that you could pay a parking ticket with a cheque, 
that you could use a cheque for most of the necessities in the city, 
and why on earth couldn't you pay your registration fee by cheque? 
So, we tried to find out why you couldn't and after about two years 
of trying, we discovered the answer* It was very simple; the 
comptroller didn't like small cheques* He liked to get three 
cheques a year from the Provincial Govermnentr and he didn't like 
to bother with small personal cheques because some of them bounced* 
Of course some of thmi bounced! Mow I find a variety of adult 
education agencies experimenting with Chargex, Master Charge, Bank 
of America cards, even Diner's Club I expect - it has gone that far* 
Simply what we were up against was a matter of administrative habit* 
Obviously the enterprise of adult education has got to involve a 
much greater variety of administrative practices than we are used 
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to in the administrative practices that have emerged from the 
compulBory education of small children. 



A glance at previous reports from the Institute suggests a period 
of enormous enthusiasm and expansion which began to level off a 
year or so ago, when some notes of caution and foreboding began 
to intrude. These notes would appear to have been reasonably 
predictive to at least community college participants from 
Ontario, and perhaps two other provinces. I shouldn't say two 
other provinces, I should refer to two other "jurisdictions", 
which is a word that climbed into the language about the same 
time as the post secondary revolution and is a word used to mean, 
at least in Ontario, 'a place where the votes are'. 

This reduction in optimism is in odd contrast to what is taking 
place, or what appears to be taking place, in adult education. 
Diffused as its activities are compared to other sections of 
education - that is, it is often difficult to locate where adult 
education is happening - it seems apparent to us that growth is 
continuing at a substantial rate. Not only do we hear daily of 
new developments, mostly outside the formal system, but I am 
happy to say a recent survey of graduates of the Department of 
Adult Education at OISE indicates that they are all or nearly all 
fully employed. Many of them though, are in jobs that they had 
never heard of before they took them, but all of them relate 
somehow to adult education. This year we were able to accept just 
over a third of the applicants for admission to the Department. 
We simply do not have room for any more of those people. 

what is more important is the acknowledgement of the importance 
of the potential of adult learning that is beginning to appear 
more and more frequently in statements of official policy. At 
least in Canada, the goals of long range official policies in 
energy conservation, health, and inunigratlon are simply un- 
realizable unless they are based on deliberate, planned programs 
of adult education. That such initiatives have not yet emerged 
may be a result of the newness of the programs, but it may also 
be the fact that we adult educators, wherever we are located, 
have not responded to these opportunities with what understand- 
ing and expertise that we possess. 1 have not noticed, and again 
my perception is limited to Canada and particularly Ontario, much 
sign of institutions offering their resources to the solutions 
of these major social problems. Acceptance of the value of adult 
education and adult learning in official policy is relatively new 
to us in Canada, with the exceptions of historical moments of 
national emergency, such as popular wars, when we have been able 
to mobilize all that potential for adult learning in the simple 
pursuit of killing other people. 

Finally, there is demographic development of which I am sure you 
are perfectly awara We now have intihe adult population a massive 
cohort of the most thoroughly schooled population in our history 
which is making demands upon formal and informal systems in quite 
new and substantial ways. 
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The point of mentioning these aspects of adult education recently 
is simply to contrast what our experience is at the moment with 
the sounds of gloom and anguish and gnashing of teeth that seems 
to be coming from colleges. My question then is "Why aren't 
they part of this group?" Is it because they don't want to, but 
would prefer to continue a concentration on ''real students*% the 
decreasing number of those young who come properly and predictably 
from secondary schools,, so that they don't really regard them- 
selves as part of adult education, or is it because they can't. 
Is it that, in a very short period of time, they have emphasised 
the word 'college' at the expense of the word 'community' and 
cannot really comfortably deal with anyone who does not wish to 
follow the prescribed course of study in a formal manner leading 
to a proper certificate or diploma. Certainly, the statistics 
of participation in both our countries would lead to some support 
of that conclusion. While it is apparent that participation has 
increased in the colleges all across the continent, by and large 
that increase has been in those population groups with more 
education to begin with and with more financial resources at their 
disposal. At least as late as 1971 this was clear in American 
figures, and appears to be turning up in new Canadian figures that 
we are getting^ although we have been woefully lacking in evalua^ 
tive data of that kind in this country. Unless pie of any 
age are willing to submit themselves to the final judgment regard- 
ing the worth oi their learning by an institution perhaps we are 
not very interested in them. 

At this stage, I wanted to trot out Thomas' first law of education, 
which is that all educational institutions, no matter where or how 
they are started, will strive to become more exclusive, and that 
having started a group of institutions in the hopes of being in- 
clusive, you will in ten to fifteen years have to start a new 
group. And, maybe that is just the way it works. Maybe one 
should not be critical of that, but simply accept it, 

A recent report in the Province of Ontario, a rather unexpected 
sleeper with the unlikely title of "Report of the Select Committee 
on the Utilization of Educational Resources", which one would 
have thought would deal with schools and janitors and rental of 
rooms, has really taken on itself to reform the whole of educa- 
tion in Ontario, and at least for a minority of its members, has 
concluded that in fact the coitmiunity colleges cannot deal with 
non^structured learning and those groups which seem still to be 
excluded from the activities of colleges. In ten short years, 
the colleges have failed to meet the challenges of other forms 
of learning, however successful they have met the demands for 
a particular group in the population and for particular skills 
which were not being catered to by any other institution. So 
no one is criticising the colleges for what they have done and 
done superbly well. Maybe one is simply criticising them for not 
having risen to expectations which they could not possibly have 
risen to in the first place. My concern is that I have not heard 
a word of debate on this charge emerging from the colleges or 
their representatives in Ontario. I don't know whether the 
colleges believe this report or its accusation. I think it is 
very important for the images of the colleges, for the health 
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and sanity of the colleges^ that they should be v^illing to engage 
in debate about themselves and that they should be able to indi- 
cate to us that they are reflective about their role in the society 
Maybe you are doing this inside the colleges ^ but as a reasonably 
intereeted and regular and benignly disposed observer^ I have not 
seen much sign of it^ and this I am saying largely to the colleges 
in Ontario. Whether this applies to others is up to you to decide* 
Perhaps the colleges feel that other people r meaning mostly govern 
mentr don't want them to undertake any of those tasks ^ and if they 
do, it will be just too eKpensive, just as hospitals are too ex- 
pensive a vehicle for delivering a great deal of health care, which 
they are presently delivering* I have not heard much discussion 
about that from the colleges, meaning again that I don't know where 
the colleges are with respect to their view of wliat their purpose 
and functions are. 

1 have one view which in a way expresses itself in Thomas' second 
law of education, which is, that education agencies always use 
less power than they have, that any college really has more power 
to be self-determining than it actually utilizes/ Maybe that is 
a characteristic of particular kinds of organizations but I must 
say that occasionally 1 get a little impatient about it. 

I have a number of things to observe with respect to the fact that 
adult education seems to me to be emerging or evolving into con-- 
cepts of continuing education which, for me, means an educational 
system that runs either from cradle to grave or womb to tomb, 
depending upon your expectations, and that we need to think about 
it in terms of its application to various ages and various needs 
in the society and to the freedom of access. 

I listened to some conversations this morning about dropouts 
which I would like to pursue a little, because I have listened 
to the same conversation with respect to the secondary schools. 
I don't know whether it is merely institutional pride that is 
hurt or whether it is response that says "Well, if they have 
dropped out, that doesn't mean it is forever"* Maybe they dropped 
out because it was important for them to drop out at that stage; 
now, how do we keep some kind of relationship with them so that 
they can be free to come back when they are ready? We still have 
a kind of 'last chance' philosophy at the elementary and secondary 
level and I don't know whether it is embodied in the concern for 
dropouts amongst the colleges. 

I was very impressed with the discussion this morning about the 
use of part" time instructors* I know what the problems are - 
I know that they are bound up with labor negotiations and I know 
that they are bound up with concepts of what a college is* But 
I think we should remember that one of the successes of our educa- 
tional system over the last fifty years, whatever the failings, 
has been that it has distributed amongst the population a very 
substantial proportion of extremely able and competent people who 
have specialized abilities and expertise and who would like to 
teach and don't want to be teachers* One of the things adult 
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educators have to be able to do is to place that kind of learn- 
ing at the disposal of people who want access to it* Some 
projects have taken a portion of the city and identified every 
resource they could ^ every human resource in it^ and created a 
kind of information bank for people to use. If there is some- 
one who knows everything there is to know about Peugeot racing 
bikes in a shop somewhere ^ they go and find him and negotiate 
some learning contract with him. We don't need to build large 
institutions for that? what we need to build is effactive in- 
formation systems* 

It seems to me that we need to learn a great deal about our 
information process. It is not surprising that an adult educa- 
tion system that has emerged, after seventy years or more exper- 
ience with another kind of system that vms based on compulsory 
attendance, should have to learn a good deal about information. 
By and large ^ the public educators didn't have to learn anything 
about information because there were only two pieces of informa-- 
tion that any beneficiary of a public school system needed to 
know. One, that he had to be there, and second^ where the school 
was. Those were the only two pieces of information that public 
educators had to convey. After that, once the public got inside, 
then all kinds of complicated information systems evolved, and 
they have grown even more complex in the days of options and 
secondary schools and this sort of thing, but the ability to get 
that information out of the institution is one we have yet to 
learn. 

I am disturbed, I must confess, when I hear the language of 
marketing being used because I think that marketing has to do 
with customers, and customers are not the same as students, I 
am disturbed when I hear the word * client' being used because f 
think again that a client is not the same as a student. I think 
because we have not learned much about how to do this that we have 
fallen back on other kinds of expertise which in the long run will 
defeat us. Marketing doesn't deal with the one fundamental thing 
that our institutions have to deal with, and that is when we use 
the marketing strategy ^ we are in fact only reaching those people 
who can already see themselves in the role of being a student. 
Once you have accepted the fact, as an adult, that you can be a 
student, then it is simply a matter of making choices amongst 
the variety of opportunities presented to you. But^ if the notion 
of being a student is foreign to you^ most of the publicity and 
information we use, other than in our relatively limited counsell- 
ing resources, is wasted. I am by and large convinced that this 
is one of the main reasons that we have consistently failed to 
break out of the relatively privileged^ relatively well-'educated 
group in the population. Again, don't mistake me; I am not 
suggesting that there isn't an important and vital educational job 
to be done with that group, particularly related to increasing 
problems of competence, I am not suggesting that these are alter- 
natives; I am just suggesting that there is a group that none of 
use seem to be reaching very well. 
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Well, those are some of the things that I am concerned with, I 
am concerned with the balance between public and private learn-- 
ing^ Towards the end of his life, BertrandRussell observed that, 
as far as he could see, the condition of the citizen of the con-" 
temporary/ centralized society was to live a life of perpetual 
enthusiasm. I am wondering how to go about thinking about those 
adults whom we need to entice or persuade into public learning 
forms, as opposed to those we need to help pursue private learn-" 
ing, since they may be learning things that the society of the 
future need to know. In a way, it is the difference between 
putting your money into colleges and curricula, and putting your 
money into the more self ^determining agencies like museums, art 
galleries, things like the Swedish government does with its stud^^ 
services. I am just suggesting that I think the colleges, taken 
as a whole, need to be concerned about these policy issues, not 
simply on a basis of self-interest but on a basis on contributing 
as learning institutions to learning about how we handle the 
learning of all our citizens. Let me just conclude with a comment 
by Jan Masaryk^ a man who devoted his life to trying to create 
and maintain a small, identified political state Chechoslovakia, 
Towards the end, exhausted from political conflict^ Masaryk saidf 
"You see how it is in practice* It must be rational, intelligibly 
and infinitely practical, but in principle it must remain an 
eternal poem". 

Thank you very much* 
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Community colleges^ through the practices of open amissions 
and vigorous recruitment^ are enrolling more students from 
"nontraditional backgrounds". These students come from low-- 
income famili^, typically are rnQmbors of various minority groups^ 
and suffer from feelings of power leasness ^ low self ^concept ^ and 
general feelings of unworthiness. They have experienced relative- 
ly little^ if any I success in their educational endeavors 
(Roueche^ 1972) , While such "nontraditional students" have been 
able to enter public community colleges, few have parsisted there 
for more than a semester. Although no standards for eKamining 
attrition exists the national attrition rates are alarming^ indi- 
cating a lack of competence in servicing the nontraditional student 

Many institutions have attempted to better serve the non-- 
traditional, low-achieving student through the initiation of 
remedial or developmental programs. National studies have indi- 
cated that such programs have generally been unsuccessful 
(Roueche^ 196S| Roueche and Kirki 1973) • Some developmental 
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studies programs have itmintained high retantion tatos while 
students were in the programs , but thon experiGnccd accel-- 
erated attrition once the Btudcnts rcturnod to traditional 
classrooms* it may be assumed that these students had not 
learned to cope with the mechanics of traditional classroom 
instruction. That is nontraditional students were unpre^ 
pared to adjust to an environment where (1) students are 
expected to possess the necessary verbal skills to accoiraio^ 
date lecture-^ teKtbook approaches ^ (2) students are eKpected 
to learn at the same rate^ (3) students are expected to be equally 
interested in the prescribed course content, and (4) students 
are expected to be self -motivated. Consequently^ the non^ 
traditional, low-achieving student's concept of himself as 
a failure is reinforced. He faces an increasingly complex 
society with virtually no educational training^ few saleable 
skills, and one more failure experience on his record. It is 
apparent that improved teaching is needed in cominunity colleges 
if they are to truly serve the nontraditional atudent. 

Community college teachers/ when faced with the lack of 
success data presented here, quickly point out that such students 
come poorly prepared and poorly motivated. In other words ^ 
these students rarely are willing to "try" to succeed, .Teachers 
realize that if students would try^ that is invest some *of 
their time and energy in the pursuit of academic objectives, 
they could succeed and pass the course • 
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It iB ©sp^ially important for us -to reali^.e thgt no 
parson can try unless he bella^ms that he can succeed in 
the effort, Individunls ars^ motivated to the extent that 
they believe the investment of their efforts can lead to 
pay--offs. Motivation then is a function of one's ability 
to believe that he can succeed . This task is becoming an 
inereasiiigly important one for community colleges and their 
personnel to assume, it suggests that community college 
teachers and staff must become as skilled in the strategies 
of genuine personhood development as they are in understanding 
and being able to eKplicate the content that they teach. 

The concept of control expectancy is a fairly recent 
one deriving from Rotter's social learning theory* Persons 
who believe that they can control their pay-^offs are said to 
have an internal locus of control ; i_.e« 9 they see the loca- 
tion of control to be at least partly within themselves. Those 
who believe that their destinies are in the hands of chance 
or powerful others are said to have an external locus of control 

Extarnals^ those who feel powerless to change the direc* 
tions of their lives ^ are very unlikely to try . They can't try 
because they do not believe they can succeed* In such cases ^ 
the fact that they do not try does not mean that they do^ not 
want (i.e, are not motivated) to better themselves. This 
claim suggasts the intriguing possibility that efforts here- 
tofore directed at increasing student motivatiort inay be off 
target. Energies may better^ be spent to develop stronger 
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internal locus of control orientatione in community collage' 
students. 

Internality is not related to just motivation and a 
willingness to try in a school setting. The research on 
internality is overwhelming- Internal clients, in contrast 
to eKternals^ demonstrate improved j efficiency, as well 
as more highly developed personal qualities relating to 
amployability and job success. In addition, internals mani'- 
fast higher need for achievement, responsibility, and resul-- 
tant satisfaction with training. Consequently/ positive 
work attitudes and Wkavior appear to be more highly asso^ 
ciated with an internal locus of control* 

Other research finding indicate that Internals are open 
to correcting their problems in remedial progrMis, to acquiring 
more knowledge about their problems, and so on. Put simply ^ 
Intarnals try harder to get out of their ruts , This charac* 
teristic was dramatically demonstrated in the research report 
on equality of educational opportunity (often called "The 
Coleman Report"). Locus of control was there found to be a 
better predictor of school achievment among children of 
minority groups than any of the many other attitudinal familial, 
schools and teacher variables studied. All the evidence points 
in the same direction^ and carries the SOTie message; vi^* ^ the 
learning process can be significantly improved if students* 
control orientations can be shifted to the internal direction. 
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Re^wit studies indicate tl^^t Internals spend mora, time 
in inte-llectual activities, exhibi-fc more interest in academie 
pursuits I and score higher on intelligence tests than do 
Externals. Similar studies have consistently found that 
Internal Loeus of Control generally accompanies successful 
academic achievement. Several studies indicate that Internals 
are better adjusted and have a better sense of well-^being than 
Externals * 

Externals, on the other hand, are more likely to be 
maladjusted and less likely to cope effectively with their 
problems. Tseng {1970) found that^ in contrast with Externals^ 
Internals were more- cooperative., self-reliant, courteous^ 
re*lia|ble, and J^^tter able^ to work with others. MacDonald and 
G#ims (1971) report that Externals are more likely than Internals 
to endorse values associated with widespread neurosis* EKter* 
nals ac©' mora pron^^o wigage. in escapist activities, are more 
fiostH®, mra- ImsB tru^itijiq^ mndLwa. less trustworthy* The 
literature indicates that shifts from External control orien-- 
tations can l@^d to desirable personality changes. Therefore^ 
a change in the Locus of Control orientations of individuals, 
not only results in higher motivation i but a much greater 
likelihood that the student perceives and is willing to succeed. 

Under the auspices of a thrae-year longitudinal grant 
from the National institute of Mental Health, Professor Oscar 
Mink and 1 are conducting an experiment with ten participating 
community colleges in the ^South and Southwest to test the 
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extent to which students exhibiting high externality can be 
made more internal. The primary objectives of the study 
ares (1) to identify which experience, instruction (self-^ 
paced or traditional) or counseling (especially tailored 
compo^^ite or traditional practice) or some combination 
thereof would have the greatest impact on E to I shifts 
and (2) to ascertain the long--range impact on E to I shifts 
on variables which are aSBOCiated with mental health and 
academic vocation succeBs, 

The study involves a sample of 1200 students attending 
participating community colleges. The basic research design 
examines the main effects of (l) instruction — self-spaced 
or traditional — and (2) counseling — composite and tra- 
ditional. Half of the schools in the study have converted 
50 per cent of their courses to self-paced instruation# while 
the rest will use traditional approaches. ^ Half of the schools 
have counselors specifically trained in methods for causing 
E to I shifts, while the rest are. using traditional counseling 
mathods , 

We are beginning the third year of the study and are 
already in receipt of rather substantive data from students 
who began in community colleges last year. In several pilot 
tests conducted to date, we have looked at the notion that 
greater internalization of control would occur in students 
engaged in more individualized instruction* We therefore 
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hypothesised that students enrolled in individualized aour sea 
would experience greater E to 1 shift than students enrolled 
in none> one, or two individualized courses , 

According to the hypothesis we tested, significant gain 
scores (representing significant shifts toward internalization), 
were observed more often in students receiving individualized 
instruction than those receiving traditional instruction. 

These results, while not entirely definitive, are indeed 
positive. Students enrolled in individualized courses scored 
raore homogeneously on control expectancy scales than students 
enrolled in more traditional courses ^ Also, the average increase 
in internality was in excess of three skill points indicating 
overall raovement in the direction of internal eontrol orientation* 

It appears to us at this point that individualized instruc- 
tion does produce a shift toward internal locus of control in 
students, if at least a period of one semester is involved. 

It is important to emphasize here that the form of instruc- 
tion (methodology and the like) may not be as important as the 
students* perception of the teacher's behavior and his percep-^ 
tion that the teacher is endeavoring to help the student succeed. 
A teacher who is willing to develop materials, specify objectivea, 
accommodate individual differences is simply "showing" has 
students that he is willing to make learning possible. More 
than that, he is indicating that he "cares" about his students 
to the extent that he is willing to go extra miles in an effort 
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Our project aleo involves the development of reality 
therapy skills in counselors and etudents participating in 
the project* Using Mink's Behavior Change Procaas (1970)^ 
the steps are as follows i 

Step 1. Identify the behavior that you wish to eliminate 
and identify the new behavior that you wish to strengthen^ 
hold a conference with a student. 

Step 2* Explain your own objections to the behavior^ 
offer your own suggestions i consult with guidance services. 

Step 3* Identify the possible reinforcers that you think 
will strengthen the new behavior^ and withold the rainforcer 
for the undesirable behavior or suppress the old behavior* 

Step 4. Shape the new behavior. 

Step 5, Maintain the new bmhavior by using positive 
reinforcement y moving from a continuous reinforcement schedule 
to an occasional reinforcement schedule. 

Step 6, Re^shape the new behavior (if the old behavior 
occurs and/or re--examine your past actions in the behavior 
change process. 

Those of you familiar with Glasser's notion of reality 
therapy (1965) will see the similarity between Mink's Behavior 
Change Process and the basic steps in reality therapy, Jn 
other words ^ our project is endeavoring to teach teachers the 
basic skills of student motivation and the fostering of positive 
attitudes among low-achieving students. 



It works I ffmpirical avidenge received to date indicates 
that students in our participating project are staying in 
school with high retention rates ^ good achievement, and most 
importantly, new perceptions that they can succeed in college 
and that they are OK as human beings. It is indeed possible 
for teachers to become developers of student personhood in 
community college settings. 
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CO>MUNITY-BASED EDUCATION I PRIORITIES ALTEMJATIVE FUTURES IN TOE 

COMMUNITY COLLEfiE 

Gundar A , Myran 

INTRODUCTION 

The topia. I would like to diacusi with you today relates to inetltutlonal 
planning and to the future developntent of the cotmnimlty college* Sped-* 
flcally^ the basic queation I want to pose is this I How can we take 
concepts and skille which are presently utilized in community development 
and eoramunlty services^ and dlffuie these concepts and skills into the 
college as a whole. Today we call this effort to Inatitutlonalige new 
relationshlpa between the coranunity and the college e oifflaunl t y-b a s e d 
education ^ 

We could think of community^based education as one alternative future for 
the coimnunity eollege* By this I mean that other feasible or possible 
futures are available to us as well. 1 am suggesting thatj for the first 
time in their history^ community college has the challenge and the problem 
of choosing a future* I agree with Robert Kieobald whan he writes in The 
New Raaiity t "The new reality of today is % very simple one^^^man has the 
power to decida to do what he wants to do." 

I believe that comnunity colleges are at a juncture in their history* The 
consnunity college of the past was shaped largely by external events and 
pressures I population growth^ technological advancep a booming economy^ the 
failures of universities and other older institutionsi and at least a surface 
trend toward agalitarianism and democratization in society. But the future 
will be less datemlnistici comiminity collages are balng called upon for 
the first time in their history: to shape their otm future. It could be 
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the case that a failure of nerve » a failura to search and to drsto, a 
failure to create viable images o£ the future eould epell dliaster* I 
recognige that there is reason for being oynical about the future and 
the ability of the coramunity college to help us cope with it* A popular 
book with studtnts in Th e Doomsday Book by Gordon Taylor* On the jacket 
is this stateironti 



While we poiepn, pollute, and populate, the earth is 
plunging toward a near future of sterility and filth. 
How close are we to the day of disaster? How close 
are we to that eKact and terrifying point in time when 
mankind will perish and no recognisable form of life 
will ftKist on earth? 



Ptore specif ically, an excellent series of articles In Change describes 
the emergence of a permanent state of unemployment and underemployment 
which will have a very dramatic Impact on higher education in the years 
to come* Another article in Change ('The Management of Decline" by 
Kenneth E, Bouldlng, June 1975) defines the great problem facing our whole 
education system over the next 20 years as the high probability of 
declining enrollments. 

In spite of these sobering thoughts and problems , I still beliava we can 
shape a positive future, and that community colleges can play a signlficafit 
role in national and community life. It is my conviction that coMunity 
colleges are entering a new era of progress, a further maturing away from 
"Father University and Mother High School" as Ifax Raines has coined them, 

ALTEBNATIVE FUTURES 

We can visualiM a number of alternative feasible futures for the cQOTnunlty 
college. Although these alternatives overlap considerably, we can separate 
them as pure forms or ideal types for the purpose of discussion* 
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1. Cantral College i Emphasis on a free-standing ot eampue-based 
approach to claaalcal avts and science curricula. 
Vocational/Technical Institute i Emphaels on carapus-based career- 
oriented curricula. 

Socialization Center: Emphasis on student davelopmenti human 
potential seminars p social and vocational counseling t cultural and 
recreational activities, and developmental or reiE^dlal programs. 
Learning Resource Centeri Emphasis on mediated Instriiction, audio- 
tutorial devices, behavioral objectives , and sya terns approaches to 
learning. 

5* Coimnunlty Based College: Emphasis on a community rather than cMpus 
orientationp including tiw raises of college and community resources, 
physical spaces, clientale, and experiences. 



4, 



Those within each college who represent its collective value system will, 
in a substantial way, determine the philosophy, the structure, the programs, 
and the rhythms of the future institution, and a community college will 
demonstrate its values partly by what it believes about the development 
of knowledge. A simple continue will help to make the point i 



Does the college emphasise , ' 

Strictly cognitive and A degree of comnitment to Being another pair of 
intellectual approaches coiMminity service and 

development I progran^ 



to knowledge (elear 
separation between the which link the experi- 
acadeB^ and the street- ential and the intellec* 



willing hands in the 
conmwiityp doing good 
wherever there is a 
need 



corner) 



tual, benefit the student 
and the community 



i 
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Those who wish "Central College" to represent their future wouid fall in 
tern» of values at the left end of the continuum^ whereas those who wish 
to make the conununlty college an Instri^ent for direct social action and 
service would fall toward the right end. The comiunlty^-baied college 
which I envision falls near the center of the continuum. 

There aretthen, alternative futures available to the eonmunity college. 
I want to speculate that the coinaunlty-baBed college is our best future. 
You may disagree with me but, if you dop I will be conioled by Aldoua 
Huxley's etateraent that it is the fate of all new truths that they should 
begin as heresies! 

What is a community'-based college? I would describe it as a community 
college which emphasiMs the incorporation of coiraunity resources into 
the learning process ^ the merger of work and other educative life ex- 
periences with classroom learning p the utilization of community agencies 
and Institutions as experiential learning centers^ the creation of physical 
spaces which mix in new ways college and comunlty activities p the use of 
community exparts as mentors and tutors , the identification and develop- 
ment of natural groupings of students such as those employed in larger 
instltutionSp and the development of^programs which benefit the coioaunlty 
as well as the students. In this vision of the future many life experi- 
ences will be seen as educative I workp personal or informal study, and 
milita^ or industrial training. 

The students of this college will Include the working adult who mixes in 
new ways work and study, the full-time student who is nwtlvated to mix 
learning and direct service to his coiraaunityi the older parson who wishas 
to re-enter the educational sphere for personal enrichment or vocational 
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upgrading. The faculcy of this eollege will Include profeisional edu- 
cators who have strong discipline backgrounds In either llbsrml arte^ 
sciences or vocational education areas; these professors will also be 
expert curriculiM developers and will hava a coiraltment to the "pedagogy 
of eKperlentlal learning*" The college will also draw upon the rich and 
varied resources of persons In the region who are practitioners and can 
complement the more abstract and theoretical orientation of the college 
professors involved* The curricula of this college will spring from 
experiences in the coimunity as well as In the classroom. The coranunity-^ 
based collage, thenf will become the Instrmnentality chat weavei the 
educational fabric of the conmunlty Into a whole* 

I^mGES OF THE FUTURE 

There are a number of ways we could begin to conceptualise the coflununlty- 

based institution we would create* That is^ there are a number of images 

of the institution that will provide us with a starting point or a way 

of orgwlging our thinking. Let me introduce you quickly to the idea of 

images* Fred Polak defines images of the future as condensed and crystal* 

liaed eKpectatlons pravalling among people* Speaking of earlier Images oi 

the future t he aayss 

These Images of the future not only reflec tad tht shape of 
things to eome In the prasanti but they gave shape to those 
things and promoted their very becoming. The Images of the 
future and their prophets ware writing the history of the 
future ^ they made history by creating this future and by 
fulfilling their own prophesies* Thmy were like powerful 
time boi^Sp a^lodlng in tha futurej, releailng a tflightly 
stream of energy flowing back to the present g which is 
then pushed and pulled to that future* 

What are some of the images which might become the time bomb which is ex* 
pioded in the future of the commnlty collegep and which then will actlvat 
our day to day functioning as we are pushed and pulled toward that future* 
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1 will suggest a few possible Irnagas; 

Coittmunlty Nefaoyk Colle^e i The enphasls would be on creating linkages 
between the various conaminity educational agencies, sharing reeourceS| 
doing joint programming i providing leadership In creating a unifiad 
educational envlroninent in the community « 

Sub^-Populatlon College s The emphasli would be on learning to ser^e through 
educational programs all sub-groups In the community. Staff development^ 
program development i and other activitiee would foeui on moving toward 
this central goal. 

Social System College i The emphasis would be on studying all basic Insti^ 
tutions in the coimunityi education^ law, govemmentp religion, the family, 
commerce f etc; and iMrahlng out ways the confflunity college, through edu** 
catlonal aenrice to both individuals and organisations, could help to Improv 
the aocial system of the coimunity. 

Lifelong Learning College f The emphasis would be on devaloping programs and 
services which address the educational needs of all age groups in the com-* 
munlty* The college would be concerned for example , about specific skills 
and attitudes needed by staff tnemberi in serving older people as compared 
to the 17*21 year^old group. 

If any one of these iniages became the crystallised eKpectatlon of our collegi 
it is almost certain that many changes, some dramatic and visible and sotne 
mundane and invisible p would occur on a day«to**day basis# These changes, 
would, over time, push and pull us toward the future we envisioned. 

SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONS TRENDS 

Is there any good reaaon to think that talk about the future and about com-* 
munity*based education is any more than blueskying? Yea, I think so. First 
of all j It Is important to really that coranunlty-based programs are seen 
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as the futUM in oth« fields as well. In the mental health field, for 
eKaaplet the trend is away from institutional care to home or group home 
care. In medicine, there is some raovemint back to the family doctor or 
general practitioner. In corrections there are a number of experiments 
with cofwminity-based altematives to prisons, niere are also a number of 
general trends in our society and in higher education which suggest that 
comunlty«baied education la a feasible md viable future of the coraQunity 
college* 

Population trends suggest the need to change our perspective regarding 
the clientele of the coimunity college. U, S. Census Bureaiu figures in- 
dicate the following population trends between 1970 and 1980: 

Children and Teenagers: From 77,2 million to 81,0 mUllon, 

up 5 percent 

Young Adults (20*34) s From 44.0 million to 59,3 raillionp 

up 35 percent 

Younger Middle^Age From 35,1 million to 37,1 million. 

Group (35*49) I up 6 percent 

Older Middle^Age From 30.1 million to 32,5 milllonp 

Group (50-64); up 8 percent 

People 65 and Overi From 20.6 million to 24,1 million, 

up 17 percent 

Lifelong learning is an it^ortant part of the philosophy of communlty-based 
educationi these figures suggest that nuMric increases in adult population 
groups will require that lifelong learning concepts be implemented as a 
matter of social urgency. 

In his book, Problei^ In the Transition from Elite to tfass Education i Martin 
Trow examines long tera social trends that can reasonably be expected to 
continue during the next several decades. He describee three basic trends 
which are consonant with conmunity-based educationi 
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!• Growth 

2. Dferoocratiisation 

3. Wveriifleafciern 

It may seam strange to talk about growth 8s 4 lung-term development in th© 
face of declining enrollments In some ^ollegM ^^(toy* I agree with %trtin 
Trow that no highly industriiiized soci^y cmn utobilige the nunibera In-- 
volved in eome form of higheir £4vMtlpft tny tin^in the near future* It 
is still clear that peopla who are invblVEiiln post-'higH school educational 
programs increase their chances of making ^bstr lives more secure, nior a 
Interesting, and better paid, . ■■ 

Trow also sees a trend toward demo c r a 1 1 zati^^ * a continuation of the weakening 
of traditional social distinctions in wuntty, anriLthe continued eKtension 
of Social and economic rigWfcs to broadeT smcrteTS of the community. The fotroB 
aiid functions of higher c^a^atl^ns Wys Tro^^^ will cantlnue to dlv^ify ^faSL 
broaden. Students will bring to us a gte&kM varirtjf of interests and aspira- 
tions, which will result In a diversity of e^cftfeionri. programs or dalivety 
systems, and more emphasis on adult or lifelong education* 

I will mention one more relevant trend ^ it is actually a reversal of a long 
term social trend « and that is a movement away from education in our society 
as a specialised role of schools and colleges- 1 will call this trend the 
changing social role of higher education. Puring the past several decadas, 
the trend in America has been to socialiae our young through differentiation - 
assigning each aspect of the socialisation process to a specialised Instltu* 
tion. So, whereas the entire conuminity once shared in the educational pro- 
cess - ffflnily, nelghbora, relatives, church, shop, factory, school, college - 
this function bec^e over time the nearly exclusive province of schools and 
colleges. Today, however, there ^^ome evidence that this trend is re- 



versing, which indicatae that soeiety will no longer see schaoling and 
education ae synonymous* It is possible that the coMiunlty college will 
no longer play an axcluslve educational role in the coranunityj but rather 
will be the agency which weaves the fabric of education together wherever 
it takes place or in whatever form* 

ROADBLOCKS 

While sof^ social and educational trends support Images of conununity- 
based education as the future of the cotmunity college, there are also 
forces which could destroy or blunt this future* While some forces of 
this nature may be eKternal to the college itself , I will focus on in- 
ternal forces « 

There are many Issues which merit discussions for example, standards and 
quality control for new Instructional approaches^ and profeaslonal de*- 
velopment programs on communlty-baied approaches (a pedagogy of experiential 
learning, if you will). However, I would like to focus on three other 
central and pivotal Issues, These are: 

1* Administrative Structure and Style 

2p Egalltarianism 

3. Failure to Develop Himanistlc Approaches 

Administrative Structure and Style 
The present organizational structure of most colleges Involves a dlfferen* 
tlation in roles between academic programs and coiwnunity services. Although 
acadsmlc and coimunlty services administrators often report to a single 
atoinlstrator, so that there is an appearance of unitys It is usually true 
that college departments arev organised along traditional discipline lines 
tmt^ suited to the transfer role of comiminity colleges than to comunlty 
services* This neat design was well suited to another time when the prime 
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social role of higher aducatlon was ta prepare scholars In the various 
disciplines* I really think th&t tht adralnlstratlve structure of most 
community oollages Is basad on a different consclDusnesi^ a different 
inatitutlQnal style and allnate, a different tlmss It Is a form that 
aasumeB a degree of isolat^aa from the real worlds a rather simple and 
predictable futurei and a student bfdy content to worship at the throne 
of acadamla* I don't think thAt this will wash much longer* An inati** 
tutlon that doesn't structure itself to mke possible more direct links 
between what is happening in the comunlty and on the campus will in^ 
creasingly find itself without social utility* 

My basic point is thlsi the educational needs of society today are far 
too complex for an administrative structure which places adnilnlstrators 
and faculty members in discreet boKsa or shafts , whether called comnunlty 
services, instruction^ and Btudant personnel; or psycho logyt math, social 
science, and English. 

Harlan Cleveland, In the September /October 1973 Issue of Center magazine 
("The Decision Makers-') discusses deciilon making In modern organizations. 
A very Important fact for adMnistraters^ according to Cleveland, is that 
their decisions are becoming mora publlo* In the future, the SKecutive will 
be required to make more deciyionSj and many of the^ will be of public 
importance* Mid the cotiq^lexitles that surround thesfe decisions will be such 
that no one person in a large organization can be fully in charge » Decision- 
making will become a procsss of brokerage both inside and outside the college. 
This will be necessa^ simply becausa no one person will be able to know all 
of the connections between the parts md all the relations between the 
people affected by the decision. 
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Itiftre ii no question In my mind that this is the type of executive we will 
need in the eoMiunity-based collagei one who is a skillad aad mature decision 
maker— yas—but also one who is skilled at aonsultatloriL and brokerage both 
inBldt and outside the inscitution. Present hierarchical telationahipM 
within the collegt will of necessity become more collegial, consentuai^ and 
consultative. 

Eg all t ar iani sm 

Thd second major issue is agaLltarianlatn. Woody Allen gave us one version 
of egalltarianism when he said that, at rnterfaith Sunmer Camp, he was 
viciously beaten by children of all races and religions I In the community 
college, we usually associate egalitarianlsm with the open door* Community- 
based education p which is based on serving new and non-traditional college 
clientele J depends heavily on a comitment to the open door philosophy. 
Thus a tendency in cominunity colleges to emphasise elitist progratns would 
be an issue for coiamunity-"based edueatlon. 

A 1972 study by Richard Petersoni in which he administered the Educational 
Testing Service's Institutiorial Goals Inventory to 116 collegee in Calif ornlai 
indicated that coEfflUunity college professionals felt egalitarian goals were 
over-emphasised* This finding is substantiated by David Bushnell's 1971 
study for AACJC-s Project FOCUS, Commurilty college faculty menders included 
in the Bushnell study perceived egalitarian goals as presently being ranked 
by coraaunity colleges second In a list of 12 institutional goals, whereas 
they felt that this goal should actually be lowered to seventh place. The 
question here is - the issue ^ is whether the coffinaunity college will eoBmait 
itself to becoming a truly egalitarian^ comimnity-^based institution * whidh 
is now becoining the condensed and. crystallised expectation of people* 

Failure to Develop Hmanis tic Approaches 
There are three fears heres 
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The first is that viill engage in adult education which deflnea adults 
as inadequate, Insufflciantp lacking and Inconqjletet If you don-C know 
aomethingp as John Ohliger suggests , you go to school for the tenpoTary 
relief of your inadequacies* rhera Is the danger that we may coina off 
this wy to the adulta we serve, and the ejcpression of this concern should 
be instructiva to us* 

The Second is one of qualityi A recant study in the health professions 
suggested that mandatory in^^sarvtce courses do not iniprove medical praetice 
for nurses 5, pharmactsts, phys±clanS| nursiiig home adraiiiistrators , dieticians, 
and some classifications of civil s&TvicB workers* I don't know if this Is 
truBj but it does suggest tiiat, on a i^ave of public affirmation and accept^ 
ancsi we may try to solve major education problems of adulta filthout stopping 
to reflect on the quality and staying power of ^hat we are doing. Of oourse^ 
there is also the danger of getting into discount education^ selling credits 
and certificates the way the corner newstand sells the local paper. 

Next, tliera is the problam articulated by Robby Klddr seeing schooling as a 
coimnodity^ with each unit of knowledge, be it a credit or a coursa or a 
certificate or a degree^ hav^ing a certain amount of official knowledge . What 

need la a breakthrough, Educatton should provide for not only the pre- 
dictable and measurable official knowledgfe, but a2 jo what Ivan Illich calls 
personal knowledge often unpredlctatle and surprising, but growing out of 




real life eKperlences that enrich and enliven us. 

So here the fear Is that we will fall to coine up with huiQanisttc approaches^ 
substituting formal schooling approaches which are an affront to the adult's 
dignity and freedom, 5 7 
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PEVELOP^NTAJi FACTORS 

Suppose that vre are able to develop viabli Imagas of the future of oar 
college, and suppoes w%\ are able to overcome tha hurdles or roadbloeka 
vre have discussed. I ^oxxli like to share with you some faetora vhlch 
would be necesiary in terme of plaming and action, These devalopinental 
factors arc movm of the basic buildttig blocks for a comunity-based 
Inetltution' 

Iv Development^ within the college, o£ seund cQncepte q£ comunlty-- 
baaed eduoatlont 

2. Developiient of itrateElfes for the Introduction of co^uiilty-based 
InHDvatlona within the tnstltutlon, 

3* DevalopTOsnt of Instructional programs ^hich are Inherently inter- 
diseipliiiarjr, 

4, Development of Inatructlonal programs i^hlch tmm the student from 
eons train ts of tline and place* 

5* Creation of CDirounlty netyotks? eommmity education cDunclls^ 
tnterageiicy committees^ jsjlnt prsgramnlfigi etc, 

6* DavalDpneiit of prograraa which serve "tha new student majority"^ 
^omen^ senior citizens t wrkerSj b±-lingual psrsofiSp etc, 

7p EKpansion of the definition of what is ^'creditable. " 

8, DevelDpmeiit of staff development progrtim (Board, 4dminlstratlon^ raculty) 

9p Development of new approaches to providing and aaaeBsliig aKperlential 
learning. 

10. Development of tnereasad skills priority setting ^ development of 
progrMi object Ives I needs aesessMntp and evaluation. 

11, Obtaining federal and state agency support and advocacy, 

I ma. sure that other davelopmantai factors could ba addedi but chase items 
do stiggeet some of tha building blocks of sound aoTOunlty-based programs* 

IK ClOSIWO 

Seymour Eskow, speaking at a confsranci at Rocklaiid Cofwwnlty ColLege 
(Suffern, New Tfork), salds g g 
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At all times In the history a£ mm there have bean 
roajof arid mlfiDr prophets callliLig ui Co greacne§i« 
If w% haaf theltf ealle we respond first as Indivi- 
dual nieti and i^omenj lifting up our ayes and ehanglng 
our minds and our hearts and our ^rectiona* Most 
of ua also belleva that history tiSS caught ue that 
uplifting the individual Is not mn&u^^ that the 
prophet must find a priest to Wild a ehurch, that 
the vision of the new faith Will blur if It doss 
not find a nmw fornip that si^^ejj and courts and 
political parties and ehurelieS"^! human insti*- 
tutlons"**ara attempta to meniorialiEe a vision^ to 
house a dremp to be a response to a call to 
greatness* 

Perhaps conmunity^-based aducation can be our reiponse to the call to 

greatness* That it can be is, I think, illustrated by words written at 

the Mst recent AACJC Aasembly: 

In these things do we eamestlj^ believe** 

That every individual has the capacity for continuing 
growth and that education Is fundamerital to this human 
goal* 

ye further believe that everjf ethnlo gjriHipi aoclal class 
and sex are eqnally endowed wi^k Inhe-rent worth and 
potential, 

ye view commjaity-^based postSccOftiity education as the 
process for lifelong learning's we pledge our efforts 
to the avatlabllity of quality Vacation for all. 
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AN BXPERIMFNT WITH THE COIiLBGB AS THE COMMUNITY 

AND 

THE COMMUNITY AS THE COLXiEGB 

First of all let me say that I consider it a privilege 
to be able to address this International Syiflposium today. It is 
a first of a kind opportunity for me personal!:',' and I welcome it 
as a sounding board for some of the concepts that have become 
the philoiophic base of a new and exciting post-aeeondary educ- 
ational model in the Province of Saskatchewan and Western Canada. 
All of us in the deveLopment of Saskatchewan's Coinmunity Colleges 
since 1972, and those who preceded us in terms of the planning, 
live in the constant spirit of searching and experimentation 
with a model that we know has high risks involved, but hope will 
pay high dividends for the people of our province. 

May I begin by saying a word of introduction to Western 
Canada and specifically to our Province of Saskatchewan in order 
to situate you in a context of our Conmunity College system, a 
context necessary to make sense of our College development, 

Saskatchewan has less than 51 of the entire population 
of the Dominion of Canada, about 920,000 persons. Geographically 
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Saskatchewan coven approxiraately 400 ,000 square milas. The 
southern half of our province contains some of the best wheat 
growing land in the world. This image may be slightly deceiving 
becaase over one half of the geographic area of the province 
coniprises of lak^ and forests— the northern portion, with a 
population base approximating 20,000 people largely of native, 
Cree and chipewYan descent. Four major cities of the province 
contain almost one half of the province"S pppulation. The 
remaining half is scattered in 500 plus small and larger com'- 
munities throughout the province with ah econonic base directly 
related to the aqricultural industry. In tha^ past few years the 
population of the province had been declining, due in part to 
the consolidation of smaller farm unite %o the larger corporate 
farmiiig operation and the out^migration o£ eiti^ens. As a 
Qonsequence of this the discussion in rural Saskatchewan revolves 
around such issues as rail lipe abandonment r closing of smaller 
community based grain terminals in favour of large inland 
terminals^ and the death of smaller rural Saskatchewan towns. 
The province contains two' universities located in the major 
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urban areas of Saskatoon and Bogina and three institutee of 
technology with student enrollments of 14,500 at the two 
universities and 10,000 at the three technical institutes. 

For the past 20 years or more educators in the 
province have been concerned about a post-secondary education 
al model which would serve the needs of this scattered popu- 
lation in a mixture of native and European ethnic backgrounds 
that make for a cultural mosaic rich in history and tradition 
Concern obviously has been expressed by the other 50% of the 
population — ^those living away from major urban areas^ — for a 
level of adult education programs and services on a par with 
those services offered in the 4 cities* Early in 1972 the 
decision was made by the Minister of Education the Honorable 
Gordon MacMurchy to ask the people of the province what they 
felt would make sense as a post'-secondary educational system 
serving their needs* Fifty-four community hearings were held 
by a special Minister's Advisory Committee on Community 
Colleges and a document published by this advisory group on 
the structure and approach to Saskatchewan Comnunity College 
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development. 

These hearings indicated very clearly that residents 
of rural Saskatchewan felt they were receiving second-rate 
treatment in Provincial Mult Education Prograiraning . A 
decision was reached based on this Advisory Conmittee of 
recommendation to establish 4 pilot project Community College 
Regions in the province located in distinct geographic, ethno- 
cultural, and economic regions of the province in order to 
test a philosophy which grew out of the 54 provincial meetings. 
This Community College philosophy called for the establishment 
of a Community College in a specific region only after pre- 
liminary development work was done by a Coimnunity College 
Development Officer whose task it was to conduct intensive 
interviews within each geographic region coverinq a population 
base of from 4 0 to 60 thousand persons. Over a period of 6 to 
8 months these Development Officers conducted public meetings, 
frequented coffee rows, touched base with established educ- 
ational and government systems and private organizations and 
gave advice to the Department of Continuing Iducation on a 
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monthly basis on the kind of response that was coming from the 
people themselves* It was a process development from the word 
"go". They began with a set of seven basic principles of 
Community College Deveiopment i 

1) A Conmmnity College's major responsibility is to 
promote formal and informal adult learning in its 
regional community * 

2) Programs are to be developed in response to the 
expressed concerns of a community which has 
identified and assessed its needs. 

3) A Community College shall provide individual and 
group counselling in the establislment and achieve- 
ment of educational goals. 

4) A Community College shall assist in coiranunity 
development by offering programs of conmiunity 
education and service. In rural areas it will 
serve as a meehanism for the maintenance and 
development of a viable way of life. 

5) A Conmiunity College shall not duplicate existing 
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educational services to facilities for adults i 
rather I it shall ' ordinate the delivery of all 
adult educational services to the coimiunity, 

6) A Coinmunity College shall be governed by a council 
representative of the region. 

7) The operation of Connnunity Colleges shall be under 
the purview of the Minister of Continuing Education. 
A slogan quickly took shape — "The Cellega is the 

Coramunity and the Conmiunity is the College"* The philosopiiy 
was not to build any buildings, not to erect campuses, not to 
hire large permanent staff, but to use the existing facilities 
in a conmiunity^ the town hall, the coitununlty. school, the church 
basement, the rumpus rooms, the garages, the workshops, the 
local industries on a contractual bases to conduct those kinds 
of adult education activities requested by the people of the 
community. The word "process" was vital to the development. 
People in the region, no matter what their educational back- 
ground were told that their input was important to the form- 
ation of this new organism* They were told that the admin- 
istration of the College, once hired, would be responsive to 
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their local requests tor prograiraning provided they made a needs 
assessment of their district and were prepared to priorize their 
requests. Accessibility to the administration of the Community 
College through this development process took the shape of local 
action committees with a variety of members and various structures 
depending on the community itself and the stage of development 
that had taken place there. For example^ some small towns in 
fear for their survival, had already bandad together and formed 
regional community development associations, pooling their 
resources both in an organizational and financial sense in 
Order to maintain essential services such as transportation, 
retail outlets, school services, as well as social and recre-^ 
ational facilities. In many coirimunities new local Community 
Colleges committees were established^ in others the task of 
needs idantif Ication and program prioriEation and asseSBment 
became the responsibility of the local cultural or recreational 
associations. By the spring of 1973 Saskatchewan's Community 
College Legislation came into being establishing Community 
College boards of citi^.ens representative of their specific 
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Conmuntty College region in these four pilot areas. One region 
was in northern Saskatchewan serving a population base of under 
5^000 persons largely of Cree Indian ancestry centered in 
La Ronge. Another at Humboldt was to serve a region populated 
largely with persons of German-^Canadian ethnic background in a 
relatively hornogenous cultural and economic agricultural situ- 
ation. Another region had two larger Saskatchewan cities with 
populations of 14^000 and 5^500 within 25 miles of one another 
and many typical small Saskatchewan towns scattered along the 
original Canadian National Railway Trunk Line, A final region 
centered in Swift Current consisted largely of ranchers involv- 
ed in the cattle-raising industry. The boards set upon the 
task at hand^ equipping themselves with the philosophy of 
being responsive to the people of their region* by outlining 
aims and objectives i?or their College operation and hiring 
their initial staff consisting of a Principal, Secretary-^ 
Treasurer^ one or two Program Coordinators r and some clerical 
staff. By the fall of 1973 a short three months later, with 
rather overwhelming response from the coranunities, these four 
pilot Collages embarked on an adult education adventure which 
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included over 15,000 adults and 1,200 programs during the College 
fiscal year July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. The cost of. this 
eKpariment was under 3/4 of a million dollars including the 
work of ^he four Community Collage Dav^elopers assigned to these 
regions. 

The original interit of the Departinent of Continuing 
Education and its Minister was to iiiiplainent a Coimunlty College 
structure in the province in three stages starting with the 
most rural areas of the province in the first and second stage 
and ending up with a ratlonaliiatiori of Coiranunlty Colleges in 
the four major urban areas in the third stage ^ to be developed 
in 1976- Because of the response by the people of the province 
the development was moved ahead so that at this time Sas*- 
katchewan has four Conmunity Colleges that have been projram-^ 
ming two complete years and eight more Colleges that are 
readjf to begin or have already bejun progranming for 1975*76, 
as well as College development being underiaken in northern 
y ^skatchewan which will likely include three new Cortnmunity 
Colleges in the nor^r.h by April I? 197 6* 
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While istatistics concecning program levels and 

enrollments have their place and I must admit as an insider 
our statistics look impressive Cdviring this past year Parkland 
Community College has conducted prograins touching 8,000 adults 
out of a population of 60,000 people - more than 10% of the 
regional population) — vhat we have here in the initial years 
of this new system is, I believe^ a working blend of local 
autonomy and conmunity involvement as well as central govern- 
ment presence. It works, and it's what the paople asked for. 
It is a Community College systeni of poBt-secondary education 
that acts as a broker for services to outlying community 
groups which meets the local requests at a level of confidence 
and maxiinum utilization of human and physical resources that 
make sense education wise and dollar wise in our province. 

The initial approach of the Development Officers 
was to guarantee accessibility to the College in its admin- 
istration and program delivery with a challenge to local 
people to be responsible and make their voice heard. It has 
happened. Saskatchewan citizens asked for courses in human 
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enrichment^ in acadeinlo and technical credit prograimiing from 
the iiniversities ana institutes and they are raceivlng them. 
Working vithin the systeiti one must stand in ralativa awe froin time 
to time reallziing that such a flexible organism at the cominunity 
lev^el can make deinands for progyainming on a relatively short 
turnaround time and find coK\pLeac and sophisticated institutions 
such as our universities aad institutes scranibllnj to^do their 
best to respond within a matter of wQeks. Obviously every thing 
that \^as asked for could n^k be aeconipllshea in the fi«t year 
or second year. Essential ly through two cornmittaes which have 
been meeting monthly^ that of the Saskatchei^aji Colleje Principal a 
Committee and the Saskatchewan Coimlttea of Institute Principals— 
the Community College Prinqipals^ the Institute Principals, and 
the Extension Department Heads of the two universities, the 
details of logistics intertwine with the unique philosophy in 
a coordinated and cooperative effort that is brand new even to 
a province that has a long history in co^op rnovenients, I would ' 
be remiss if I did not spend a moTOent speaking about the human 
side of Saskatchewan's Coiranunlty Colleges---those Intangible 
elements that give a system such as ours either viability, or 
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begin to breed a mechaniim for self-destruction. What I am 
referring to is the receptivity on the part of College staff 
and COinmunity CoLlege boards, the kind of receptivity that will 
take a group of eight trustees on a Community College board to 
do2ens of meetingrs with local contmittees ^^fithin its re^to]! in 
a continual clialogue listening and discussing, arguing and 
proposing a local structure that ii prepared to constantly 
admit of oharige, of dropping prcgrains tliat have accoinpltahed 
their purpose and filled their uaefulness and replacing theni 
with cithers ^^^hlch are asseeaed to be more needful at this very 
morasnt* I often vonder hov^ one aBsesses the dally strain on 
my field staff vJho spend their days in the necessary adniin-- 
istration and the ntajority of their evanlngs driving onei two^ 
three hundred miles to attend a local committee meeting and 
discuss educational posslbilitleB with a voluntear group that 
have begun to see economic advantages ^ job opportunities, 
social answers and possible social change In a cliniate^ that 
only a E^v short months ago was negative , that Is, a cllinate 
of total acceptance that their coimtiunity was in its death 
throws. How does one posBibly assess in econoniio terns the 
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kind of counselling that takes place with a group of new 
Canadians which leads thein to determine that an English languaga 
program or a small business accounting program need not take 
place within the hallowed but solid formidable walls of the 
local institution or far off institutioni , but in fact, can 
and does take place in their ovn living rooms or in an 
env^iroment that they hav^e chosen which makes them comfortable 

.J:'t "going back to school". Or perhaps helping a small 
machine shop biistness In a rural community grow because the 
local Community CuJl^^m assisted the owner in putting together 
a proposal on Industry-based training whereby he might enlarge 
his operation through a combination of classroom and on the job 
training for new employees * Or what about the ranchers who 
get together under the auspices of the Commtinit^ College to 
learn something about veterinary medicine^ saving them money 
and saving the local o\ferworked veterinarian time and energy 
in the dally health care of their cattle Or how does one 
estimate the value of the more than tenfold increase in local 
intGrest in the craft field and the hopeful indeed possible 
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growth of cottage industries relative to this. Saskatchewan 
has lots of clay deposits*-*-wh'/ not small family potteries? 
Why not look to the ecology of our beautiftil pro^^ince through 
seminars where local people v?ho kno^^^ what's happening to their 
land and their forest are able to pick the brains off the univ- 
ersity professor? Why not learn about farm machinery maint-- 
enance in the winter so that in the spring and fallr those 
critical times of seeding and harvest ^hen breakdovjns happen 
in the field, the farmer can look to his o\^n repairs i rather 
than vaste several days of praolous time and risk an early 
frost or an early spring and loss of income* 

The title of this talk began an eKperiirient--3 will 
insist that we do not feel that we have all the answers but 
we know that we are on the right track f ws do not feel ws have 
solved all the problems of our province throagh coOTnunlty 
colleges or its approach to post-seoondary education but ve 
know already that we have come a long way, t suppose In 
conclusion one can only say that the neKt five, ten or fifteen 
years and onwards will inflicate how worthwhile the system has 
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been. Our province is avare of real limitations ^ erpecially 
financial ones, I believe all of us from boards of trustees to 
those worKing in College developmantr to those volunteer com- 
mittaes are aWBXm of nonnal institutionalization processes that 
always creep into a vibrant organism: h creeping bureaucrat^ 
ization which makes the organizational goals more important than 
the people \^hlch the organisation is set up to serve* Because 
we believe in Coritinulng Education and Lifelong Learning as a 
basic tenant of our Ccmmiinity College philosophy at the grass 
roots of our society^ perhaps the blqgest prograin that we under* 
take in Conmiunity Colleges will be to see if our rhetoric will 
withstand the test of time. 
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THE FUTURE SHAPE OF GOVERNANCE IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

- Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 
When I consider the topic that I am supposed to address to you, that is» Gov- 
ernance, and the shape of It In the future, I think that you ought to be aware that I 
come at It from a particular point of view. I have been for a number of years particularly 
concerned with the topic of 'Participative Governance'. I have tried In own Institu- 
tion, In my writing, and in rny work with other institutions as a counsultant, to make 
participative governance a vital force in the community college movement. I have been 
extremely concerned about some of the kinds of relationships that I have seen In in- 
stitutions and so 1t was that type of background that led me naturally Into the study 
of collective bargaining which Initially I regarded as a kind of threat to participative 
governance. I no longer see 1t in that way and I think these remarks will help you to 
perceive the relationship that I see between governance and collective bargaining. I 
think there is a very close one and that the two are by no means antithetical. 

What is the history of the recent past of governance in community colleges? Let 
me sketch a number of observations. First, we have seen an abundance of autocratic 
and frequently arbitrary administrators. Those selected for administrative posts 
have regarded themselves endowed with a wisdom denied to lesser folks, in other words, 
the faculty. This egocentric view of their college communities led some administrators 
to value their judgments so highly that they seldom listened to faculty or students 
unless what was said agreed with what administrators wished to hear. Through fear, control 
of the system of rewards and penalties and control of the channels of communication, 
especially to the board of trustees, administrators have for the most part been able to 
achieve their priorities and to prorote their values. 

Faculty members in most community colleges have clearly occupied a less prestigious 
role than administrators. They have been evaluated by administrators, they have been re- 
commended for promotion by administrators, they have been selected by administrators and 
their salary increases and tenure have been dependent upon their good relationship with 
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administrative supervisors. The lack of faculty Involvement In personnel 
decisions has paralleled their limited influence on the curriculum and 
upon other academic matters. Many institutions have created numerous 
cormiittees, all of which have been advisory to the president. The term, 
advisory, has been interpreted to mean that if these committees produced 
recommendations with which the president agreed^ they would be accepted* 
If the committees produced recommendations with which the president 
disagreed, they would be ignored . 

Innovation in community coneges has been another interesting phe- 
nomenon* We have had more than our quota of bright and brittle young" 
men who have flitted from institution to institutions sprinkling the 
magic dust of innovatlori and then moving on before the human consequences 
of their Innovations became fully apparent* We have read of recommendation 
for a Vice President for Heresy, The implication here is quite clear. If 
you don*t have an administrator who has innovation written into his job 
description j the clods on the faculty are going to continue existing 
practices 5 ad infinitum. 

Compounding these problems has been the lack of professionally trained 
administrators. While a few of our univirslties were preparing community 
college administrators as far back as the 1950' Ss the first real impetus 
for professionally trained administrators came in the early 60 's under the 
sponsorship of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. While Involvement in a 
program designed to prepare professional college administrators has by no 

means been a guarantee that one would have the qualifications necessary 
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to be a professional administrator, at least a case can be made that 
it is better to try and fail than not to try at all. The absence of 
professionally trained administrators had led to one final problem that 
deserves mention, and that is the over-involved trustee. Some of the 
most bizarre advice currently available can be obtained from trustees 
who have become expert at dealing with unusual problems which they have 
helped create through a lack of understanding of complex organizations, 
combined with weak and inefi'ectlve administrative leadership. 

As we look to the nttjre shape of governance in our coneges, we can 
observe at least two separate channels to a common future. Some of us . 
have already been swept into the turbulent waters of formal collective 
bargaining. I can sympathize with those who are struggling to stay 
afloat in the collective bargaining stream. I can understand those 
who have chosen the less spectacular but equally productive route of 
participative governance. More difficult to understand are those who 
haven't yet made the choice in the hope that coercion, fear and rewards 
can continue to support the fading mode of administrative domination. 

From my perspective, the reforms that are necessary as a consequence 
of some of the inequities that have been a part of our past are most likely 
to be resolved through the collective bargaining channel. I do not 
believe that collective bargaining Is in any way inappropriate for colleges. 
I have no fear of faculty mimbers overwhelming administrators or boards of 
trustees, but neither do I see collect: ve bargaining as the panacea it is 
sometimes described by the growing class of faculty union bureaucrats. 
Conflict Is a normal part of life of c/iy organization. Most of us have 
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been taught, as administrators, that it is our job to promote consensus* 
Consequently, wh^^n conflict emerges we feel guilty and we try to suppress 
it. Collective bargaining is a healthy, decision making process for 
dealing with conflict. By refusing to accept collective bargaining 
as a normal decision making process ^ we force faculty unions into the 
position of refusing to accept consensus procedures as a normal way for 
dealing with those areas of decision making where adversarial relationships 
are not necessary. 

Collective bargaining should be a procedure through which decisions 
are reached that are fair to both faculty and administration. Professional 
negotiators can afford to concentrate on winning at the table because they 
don't have to live with the results in terms of the institutional 
relationships that evolve under the terms of a poor contract. A fair 
contract that is well administered can provide a number of important 
advantages both to administration and to faculty. The Aoor contract, or 
the poorly administered contract places intolerable pressure on administra- 
tion* Regardless of how favorable to administration a contract may be, it 
is almost certain that it will include a grievance procedure. Through use 
of the grievance procedure it becomes possible for faculty to expose the 
inequities and the lack of good judgment which the non-^professional 
administrator often displays. This is particularly true within state 
systems where contracts are negotiated under the influence of a central 
administrative office. Normally the third or fourth step of the grievance 
procedure will result In the necessity of the state board hearing the 
details of some very messy situations* Given the fact that it is not 
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uncommon for 15 to 30 grievances a year to be filed during the first 
two years of a contract, a state board and state administration may find 
themselvfis 1n the position of being forced to deal with a lot of Issues 
they never knew existed previously. 

As we gain nore experience with collective bargaining, however, the 
number of fair contracts that are negotiated will Increase with some 
Important consequences. First, the role of faculty members in curriculum 
and instruction will be greatly strengthened. I see this as a very 
positive development. We are no longer building 50 new community 
colleges each year, nor are existing colleges faced with the prospect 
of Increasing staff by 30 to 40 percent. With stability has come the 
opportunity for faculty and administrators to work together to strengthen 
the programs they offer and the quality of their instruction. It should be 
apparent to ev«n the most chauvinistic of community college advocates 
that it is 0,5 thing to describe a community college as an Institution 
that values excellence In teaching, and quite another to achieve such 
mite ■ .! under the circumstances that were Imposed on us by the 
rapid ^ixpansion of the 60's. 

It is Increasingly evident, too, that faculty members in all but the 
worst of our conmunlty colltges no longer see these institutions as 
stepping stones to a job at a four year college or university. The steady 
state has produced a career faculty for community colleges for the first 
time. A career faculty will not be responsive to administratively dominated 
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innovation, nor will a career faculty be content to permit the 
personnel decisions that effect their lives to be made solely by 
adiDinistrators. 

Thus there will be increasing faculty Influence in decisions involving 
the selection of their colleagues^ faculty retention, faculty evaluation, 
and promotion* This can only be regarded as a most constructive stap. 
The time has coma for administrators to stop spending most of their 
time supervising faculty members, evaluating faculty members, and 
documenting this supervision and evaluation with reams of paper which 
proves little more than the ability to write. I have read about and 
observed numerous schemes for evaluating faculty by administrators, but 
have yet to see any of these arrangements produce results that justify 
the cost and nuisance that Is Involved in Implementing them. 

The changes affecting faculty and administration should result in a 
professional faculty, assuming graater responsibility for the educational 
program and for its .implementation; and a professional administration, 
concerned more with defining their own contributions to the educational 
process and less with supervision and evaluation their professional 
colleagues. The question most frequently raised at; this point Is, "what 
about the students?" The bargaining table has only two sides, and students 
sit at neither. A secure faculty, freed from paranoia about administrators 
is likely to be more responsive to students than they have been in the past. 
There are already examples where student pressures have led faculty to 
negotiate student involvement on curriculum conmlttees and student 
evaluation of faculty members to be used In making personnel decisions. 
There is also a movement toward the organization of students for direct 
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nent In the collective bargaining process. 

course a professionally competent and reasonably secure admlnlstra- 
iff will, by its own practices, make exclusion of students from 
s1on making process more difficult. It is quite apparent that 
listrators treat students as more equal partners in the educational 

it will be e^ amely difficult for faculty memhors to support 
escending a*-' t.jes sometimes displayed at present, 
ally, collective bargaining will have the effect of reducing 
eh. :or by trustees. The nature of community colleges is 
t trustees are in constant contact with students and faculty, 
ast it has not been unusual for a trustee to call a president 
ttempt to intervene directly in a situation involving a matter 
nlc freedom or personal privacy. This process will become much 
ficult under a collective bargaining agreement which provides for 
3SS of violations of academic freedom as well as due process in 
I issues. I do not believe it was ever intended that trustees 
n'ty cuntges should become the dominant force in decision 
The use of the lay board evolved as a device for keeping institutions 
'e to the social order out of which they grew. It also provides 
sm for accountability and advocacy. The lay board must recognize 
;at1ons as well as its strengths. Collective bargaining will help 
such recognition where it has not already occurred, 
re limited number of institutions will make the kinds of changes 

without the polarization and the formalization which 1s a 
ce of collective bargaining. There will be certain characteristics 
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of those institutions that arc able to make participative governance work. 
Such institutions wiru R minimum, establish the fonowing conditions- 

First, they will work out with their faculty, personnel policies 
related to selection, retention, promotion, the granting of salary increments 
and tenure. Such personnel policies will be equitable and will ensure a 
considerable measure of faculty Involvement In making the decisions that 
affect them. Included will be a grievance procedure with binding arbitration 
so that unfair decisions, either real or imagined, can be appealed to a 
neutral third party beyond the board of trustees. These policies, combined 
mth the grievance procedure, will be legally protected in sucn a v/ay 
that they cannot be changed arbitrarily by the board of trustees without 
advanced consultation with the faculty. 

Second, those i\ tutlons which do not go through the process of 
formal organization will make arrangements to negotiate with their faculty 
on economic matters through the establishment of policies similar to those 
used for the resolution of conflict under collective bargaining. The 
characteristics of human beings are such that it ir .ireallstic to expect 
that faculty members will ever believe that they are being paid a 
sufficiently high salary or that board members will ever believe that 
faculty members are worth what they are being paid. Regardless of the 
consensus that may exist in other areas of the institution, there will 
always be conflict on this particular matter* It follows, therefore, 
that the Institution must havo a procedure for addressing this issue. 
Any viable alternative to collective bargaining will have to provide Impasse 
procedures incli-ning mediation, fact-finding and arbitration, so that 
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faculty members will be assured that they are not being co-opted Into 
accepting a board decision without the kind of recourse that will be 
available to their colleagues in institutions that have chosen to organize 
formally and to affniate with an external union. 

I don't see any possibility of sta ystems taking the participative 
approach as opposed to the conective bargaining approach toward more 
faculty Involvement in matters related to governance. State systems, by 
their very nature, are large formal bureaucracies which can only be dealt 
with successfully by other large formal bureaucracies. The Plnnificant 
decisions in state systems will increasingly be made at the i-tite level. 
There seems to be no possible way that faculty meiiibers can "buy a piece 
of the action" at the state level without formal organiznt -^on. 

While collective bargaining Is not yet a consideration in some areas 
of our nation, approximately half of the states have either passed 
collective bargaining legislation or permit collective bargaining because 
they do not pr '-^bit it. As faculty unions gain political influence they 
win turn the" rforts for collective bargaining legislation from *'.e 
state to the s.atior.jl level. For this reason, it is only a matter of 
time until we have a national collective barqaining law. Again* this 
does not seem' to me to be a negative development. It will only be 
negative for those institutions which can't make up their minds about 
how to adapt to new forms of decision making and, as previously noted, 
such institutions are likely to find themselves under new leadership 
before too long under any circumstances. 

The shape of governance for the future, then, involves significantly 
changed roles for administration and for faculty. The shape of that 
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future is already clear in the form of the contracts that have been 
negotiated by those Institutions that h - had five years of experience 
or more under this form of decision making. It is also becoming 
Increasingly clear in those Institutions that have chosen to move toward 
participative governance as an alternative to coliective bargaining. It 
should be noted that changing the structure and establishing a faculty 
senate, while key administrators continue to behave precisely as tfiay 
did before is not moving toward participative governance. It*s simply 
wasted motion to conceal administrative 1ndeci;ion* 

Collective bargaining is not inevitable in the future of all of cur 
institutions but it is highly probable. Its results will be more 
beneficial than harmful. This conclusion is drawn from observations 
over a period of years of the Impact on faculties and students of 
extremely autocratic administration. The repressive atmosphere 
resulting has d1 couraged staff from exercising academic freedom 
because of reprisals from either administrative or board action. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone can beiieve that diminishing 
the Importance or the self-image of any faculty meuiucr or any student 
In any institution can enhance the effectiveness of that institution or 
Its image as an Institution of higher education. The unvarnished truth 
of the matter is that anything that diminishes any one of our professional 
colleagues diminishes us* We cannot Increase our status at the expense 
of reducing theirs. Community colleges have suffered from image 
problems. That Image problem has been due In no small measure to the 
deliberate attempt of administrators to repress faculty activity as 
practicing professionals* 
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The reverse of this is trun also, and unions will discover this in 
due tiJne. It is not possible to diminish or displace effective administra- 
tors without diminishing the institution as a whole. We must learn to 
work together and we can accomplish that under collective bargaining 
as effectively as we can under participative governance. 
The issue is the effectiveness of our enterprise and the quality of 
the services we deliver. To compete effectively in the marketplace 
of higher education we will need to resolve our conflict as equitably 
as possible and move on to the tasks at hand. The shape u. how this is 
done will not vary greatly whether an institution choose to follow 
participative governance or to become Involved in collective bargaining. 
We do need to be sure that each approach is informed by the successes 
and failures of the other. 
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HUMANISTIC EDUCATION: A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON AN OLD IDEA 



Dr* Jeffrey M* Ell lot 
Dean of Curriculum and Assistant Professor of 

History and Political Science 
Miami-Dade Community Colleges North nampus 
Miami p Florida 



In addition to his post as Dean of Curriculum Or, Ell lot is Assistant 
Professor of History and Political Sclance at M1am1*Dada. Ha Is an 
authority In Arerican governmenty with a ristarch interast in practical 
politics. A prodigious writer^ Dr, Elliot has authored nearly 100 
scholarly articles, book critiques anti film reylewsv Wr the past 
several years s DrV Elliot has played a leading role In coriHTiunlty affairs. 
Working as a volunteer in his first political campaign^ a 
has been a candidate for public officev a speechwrlter, research assistant 
and campaign strategist for a United States Senatorv a key advisor to a 
large big-city n;ayors and a consultant on numerous Is 
Incoming President of the Community College Social Sc he 
is an active spokesman for a ne^ apprQach to teachi^ and learning in com- 
munity colleges* 
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By 
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Miami i Florida 



"That old black magio has me in its spell; 

That old black magio that you weave so well. 

Those icy fingers up mnd down my Bpinei 

That same old witchcraft when ynur eyes meat mine.'* 

Just ss Zhm haunting ref re J ^ melDd^f suggests 

the intimacy of a loving rela*:ior. . so too does human- 
istic education conjure up a vast array of images oon- 
earning relationphips betwaan students and faoulty* 
Humanistic education is much in vogue these days in the 
educational literature as well as on the lips of practit-- 
ioners in the instructional arts. DespitaVits new-found 

i 

popularity I however i humanistic education; carries with it 
a rich variety of connotations* For some individuals , it 
eludes any publicly stated meaning, largely because its 
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poseessor js^lously refuses to share its defini-tion with 
other©* Foi^ this rmmmmn it often posse under the dub- 
ious guise of ^- Jnlriw^ ^'ajr dw^i ■ thvng^ ^* For other indiv-- 
idualS| hunanis%i^^ mt d'Z^XXQti InalLideB a cleerly stated 
rstlonpie and m'^ i-^i^bor^its ^as^ignj^ aampXate with ^uch 

affective titles mm ^^u^orr ly*snt edua^tiort^^ '-eKperimantal 

1 

education J " ©nd "innovm c:^,va edudation," 

The ultimate Qoal of humanistio education is the 

development of a humar prototype who embodies the global 

oharaoterist ios of the effeotive dimension; the self*- 

2 

actualizing persons The thesis presented here is thst 
one facet of humanistic education facilitative teach-- 
ing will serve to promote the emergence of that self-* 
actualizing person in the classroom. Supporting the view 
that the facilitative process engenders the development 
of self — idtu^i^lizing persons, Cecil Pstterson skillfully 
summari;^es the two-*fold purpose of humanistic education ; 



The f i rst is that of teaching subject matter 
in m more human way; that iS| facilitating 
subject matter learning by students. The 
second is that of educationi the non-intel-* 
lectual or affective aspects of the student | 
thet is I de^ ^^iloping persons who understand 
themselves, who understand others, and who 
can relate to others ^ ^ 



In this age of heightened tensions and increased dis- 
rtigarQ for persona^l. relationships ^ it is paramount to ac- 
centuate the significance of facilitative taaching* This 
approach lends itself to the classroQm for two basic reas« 
©ns* First, facilitative teaching provides an environment 
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for individuale %a freely eeproh for and discover their 



li^arssnai and professionei idBnti-fcies ss well as to in- 
armmw^^ their knowledge of a subject disaipline. Second 
f pcii itative teaohing can foet^er more positive behavior 
by faculty toward students. Although it is clear that 
m&iny instructors elready emphasise facilitetive teachin 
as a matter of course Csven if they do not refer to it 
by that nameDj it is hoped that all Faculty will build 
upon this foundation and enlarge the practice of f ac il i 
tative teaching in the olassroom. 

Facilitative teachers exhibit several characterie-- 
tics typical cf persons in the helping professions Ce-g 
nursee, priests, oounselore], Theee characteristics 
are listed below with no particular order intended. In 
brief I facilitative teaohars are those who I 



It reach out ^nd "touch-' other persons. 

2, direct their uf Forts toward improving 
verbal and ncn*-verbaJ. oommunication 
between intimates and ncn*intimates ; 
L?ridge«by,ildlng between persons repre- 
sents thei'" primary concern* ^ 

S, i3^knaw^edg& the importance of self-dis- 
closure in piirfl;Dnal and interpersonal 
gro!^th. ^ 

4- strive towerd s^lf-aatual lEatlon | that 
iS| oommi^ th^m^elves to fulfillment 
of individual potential* S 

5. demonstrate an sw^ranass of iche require- 
ments entailed i; personal relationships 
and task relationships. 9 

B* build supportiva, a»jthumtio, empathio, 

aoeepting, and trusting relatior^shipri. 10 




n 



7, concern themeBlves with creating persons 
who are simul taneouely interdependent and 
©elf -dependent . 1 1 

8* promote and enhance the personkil growth 
of student© in the classroom* 12 

9. spur the enactment of linkingi living, 
learningi and loving connections among 
pereonSs 13 

10, stimulete personal and pr^^ #^*:J5iit'*nal 

growthi foster the trait' of' ^©renityi 
sensiti vit^y , and serendirK , 

It is now necessary to sKamine the pByahological theory 

and pedagogical ^ I tples that undergiro the concept of 

facilitative tea:. . ; ; . The psychological theory supporting 

the notion of facixitative teaching has emanated largely 

from the work of "third force" psycholagi/^te in psychother- 
15 

apy. Specif ically I the pioneering echievemente of Carl 

Rogers and Abraham Msslow have furnished important insights 
into the self --actual izing person. Moreoverj Arthur Combs 
has made a monumental contribution to education by trans^ 
lating the goal of psychotherapy becoming a self-actual* 
ising person into a major goal of the educational pro- 
cess . 

Rogers e.'nphasizes the importance of the facilitative 
process in identifying various rolea for the self-actyal- 
i^ing person in the classroom* He cites two eharacteris*- 
tics that directly relate to facilitative teaching i indiv- 
idual openness to experience and acceptance that a person 
IS ever-changing, fleKiblei and adaptable. In this 

conte>€t, Rogers argues that the "optimal person" is one 





who enablas [f acilitat^^!! riOHers to become fully function-* 
17 

Jing persons. 

Although Maslow shares^ FisgBriB* vlsw oF selF-ac-tual iza 
tioni he sugges'ts that fully funationing persons i 



, , , have develaped or are dev^lopinrj thfe.^ 
full stature of which they are •^mi->mt^l^t 
[in that] they respect and estti^::/n thK .- 
selves and others ^ have a deep feelirg 
of empathy , aympsthy ? f%nd conipassion for 
human beings | and he^ve deep interpersonal 
relations with others , 1 S 



Mas low further argues that f ul ly f unction ing persone 
value their own worth and respect the dignity of others. 
Of great importance i the eelf -actual iziny person engages 
in intimate relationships with others* Thus, Maslow as- 
sures us ti wt such persons naturally perform a facilite^ 
tive function not only becsusa oF their intense liasons 

with others, but because they promote the growth of the 

1 9 

actual and potential in others. 

Combs maintains that "man is fundamentally motivated 

20 

by the maintenance and enhancement of self :"' Not only 

does man accept himself and others, but he is "able to so* 

21 

ce?pt other percept ions into his awareness*" Therefore , 

Combs reasons that the seoure ^'^^rson can effect chenge in 
personal meaning for another individual by simply altering 
that person^ m perceptual field. 

In she Florida Studiew in the Helping FroFessione , 
Combe and his associates recently published the results 
of their investigations into the "workways" profes- 





sional helpers. They found "a high degree of similarity 

in the perceptual organizatiane of good workers." 

Becaus© these prsF eBsionoil helpers appeared to hold earn- 

mon perceptions end beliefs. Combs and his associates 

constructed five heuristic categories which reflected 

the charBcteristics of effective helpers and attempted 

to describe how i^ach of these helpers functioned within 

that framework. This perceptual framework encompassed 

the following five categories i 

1. the helper*s belief about hie subject 
matter. 

2- the helper's vioH< of what people are 
1 ike* 

' 3i the helper- s ov^n self -concept * 

4p the helper- s r-nn purposes, those of 

society I and t^ iose related to his task , 

E7 

5- the helper- s f^pproach to the task. 
The second and third categories are partiGularly rel 
rvsnt in termri of facilitative teaching. In the second 
>?^ir;egory^ helping persons perceive others as pos^^ssing 
the I 

*ip capacity to deal with their problems* see 
others as being friendly and enhancing! see 
others as being of worth and poesessing an 
integrity which must be respected and main- 
tainerii see people and their behavior as de- 
veloping from withini see people as being 
creative and dynamic | see people as essentially 
trustworthy and dependable i see the behavior 
of people as being understandable' and see 
people as potentially fulfilling and enhancing 
to self as well as an important source of sat- 
isfaction * 28 
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MorsDvers Combs and his associates assert t:hst the 
helper's self-concept Cth© third category] pravidee m 
prom^. ent link in the entire helping process • They con^ 
tsnd that a helper; 

. . , identifies with ather paoplei sees him- 



self as enough end feels basically adequate 
unto himself* trusts himself as dependable 
and able to cope with events i seas himself 
as likeable, attractive, and wanted; and 
sees himself as a person of oonsequencej 
dignity, and worthy of respeotp 29 



These observations confirm the importance of self- 
concept in the lergpsr J i \ Lir* actional rubric of facilite- 



ture supporting tlie concept of facilitative teaching 



ducted in the iSBQ's and 1970's at the University of 
Colorado and the University of Florida ^ have corroborated 
the findings reported in the Florida Stw dias in the Help - 



eKcaeded the original expectations of the investigators. 
For example j Joe Wittmer and Robert Myrick recontly pub- 
lished an importan"t volume in which ^*hey advocated the 
adoption of facilitative teaching as a viable instryc- 
tional rapproachs In brief, they maintain that supplying 
the conditions for freedom in the cu^msroom can enhance 
personal growth, promote learf^i subject matter, 

and foetar positive relations tafe : . achers and stu- 
dents , "^^"^ 

Wittmer and Myrick make three assumptions regarding 



ti ve teaohi r 



1 tl^ 1 }jm3t, decade , the body of litera- 




tng Profess ions , In fact^ the results of this reaearoh 
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Fecili'tative teaehing. First , they suggest ^hat m tmmahm 
should begin where his students ara psychQlogieeily mnti 
eQademical ly , not where they were yaeterdayor where they 
sught to be tomorrQWi SaGond, they argue that ©very 
taachar and student een suecesefylly learn and iniplement 
the prinDiplee of facilitetive teaching. Third, they 
maintain that human beings oan profit frQin their mistakes 
that they are not neeesaarily condemned or imprisoned by 
them* Retheri eaoh new day brings with it a aplrit of 
renewal. A popular pester best eKpreeses the rationale 
behind faoilitative teaching i **Today is the first day of 
the rest of your lifel" 

In essenoej Wittmer and Myrlpk posit a oonoentrlo 
speotrum or faoilitative responses for students end 
teaohers to augment their personal growths The ppeotrum 
ranges from the least facilitative response advising 
and evaluating — to the most faoilitative response — 
reflecting upon and underetanding feelings. As the be- 
havioral responses generate a deeper ynderstanding of 
a person feelinga, self-*growth oOQurs beoause that in- 
dividual becomes more faoilitative. Of oourse, it is 
obvious thst a reoiprooal relationship exists between 

the level of the faoilitative reeponee and the degree of 

33 

personal growth. 

Similarly, feoilitativa teaching develops in three 
stages s "been,'' "being," and '^beeoming," Each stage sym- 
bol izea metaphorical cateaories which ineerporate man's 
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hist©riaol experience with the notion af becoming human. 
"Been" represents the past, the dead, and the nostalgic 5 
it i© a there-end-then world that has venished, "Been" 
im a closed and non^gBrrninating state in which nQn-Faoil- 
itattive persens fail to take root and grow. "Baing" com- 
prises %hm presen-E, the here-and-nQw of the contemporary 
world; it is, at oncei m blend of life and death as well 
as the threshold between "been^' and ''becoming," "Being** 
is th© corning together of facilitativ© and non*-Facilitstive 
parsQns. During thip unions a simultaneous blossoming 
and wilting pccurs, ^^Seooming" symbolizes the future, 
the anticipated ideal of a time yet to occur; it is a 
crystallisation of scenerios in the hither-and-yon* 
"Becoming" is esdh person attaining full bloom and grow- 
ing as e facilitative body. In a word, it is a syner- 
gistic p'^Qcess in which persons come together in spirit 
and join an unofficial fscilitative community which is 
salf-supportingi self-enhancing, and self -perpetuating . 

What follows are several structured human relations 
e^cercises which encompass four important areas 1 building 
tryst and support j developing fsoilitative skills, estab- 
lishing emotional commitment, and fostering helping re- 
lationships* These exercises are designed for varisus 
levels of interpersonal relations that have significant 
implications for faellitative teaching. In a sense, 
these e>cercises comprise a form of do-it-*yourseJ.f ''in- 
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teriar decorating*' for personal growch in the claseroom. 

SePore describing each of these e?<^*reiees, it is mm 
Bential to remind the teacher of the follD^ing rules. 
Firstp a teaoher should carefully consider the char^acter 
of his students before "diving into'' any specifie exer- 
oisB. Second, teaohers should permit wide latitude for 
students to respond freely in a non-threatening environ- 
ment. Third, participation in such exercises should be 
on e voluntary basis. Fourth, a teaoher should pre-de- 
tarmine the goals of each exercise so mm to establiBh 
their relevance to the class in question. Fifths teach- 
ers should not slavishly perform the same eKeroises year 
after year without modification. Instead j they should 
sttempt to design new exercises which reflect the reeli- 
^ies of their own experiences in the classroom » 

With these observations in mindj we will move to 
the first exercise, which is called the ''trust and 
support circle." In this exercise, five or six persons 
farm a circle and one person stands in the middle. The 
person in the middle stands erect and stiff and, with 
his eyes closedi falls in any direction- The members 
of the circle support each other in that they gently 
push the parson in the center back toward the middle 
or pass him gingerly along to other members of the cir- 
cle. Although this exercise can create apprehension on 
the part of the individual in the middle, the strength 
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oF this ajcerciss lies in its development of security for 

the person in nhm middle and demands a sense oF solldar- 

. , 35 

i^y on the part of those comprising thu DLrcie. 

A soeond ^Kercise involves learning haw to be fa- 
cilitativs. In this exeroisei the group is divided into 
triads. Each memher of the triad selects a role as 
facilitator, talker, and otoeerver respectively. The 
talker speaks to the fsaiHtator for thras^ minutes con = 
cerning his negative feelinge toward the group. While 
the facilitator encourages the talker to s^^press hie 
feelingSj the Qbserver watchBs the facilitator and re- 
cords his comments on a facilitator's '^acore card*^- 
All member^ of the triac^ are required to plsy each role 
mm described above. Similarly, each person will re- 
ceive an evaluation of his role as facilitator. This 
sKercise is designed to emphasise the importance of two- 
way communication and help foster the development of 
sel f -disclosure . 

A trilogy of exercises constitutes the format for 
exploring personal feelings. The first exercise deals 
with a series of situational accounts about which par- 
sons express their feelings and, in turni observe these 
feelings in others. Assistance in identifying and re- 
sponding with appropriate terminology is provided by 
ths "\/ocabulary of AFfective Adjectives" which accom- 
panies this paper. A second exercise focuses on the 
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body language involved in the sKpresslon oF feelings. Esch 

individual playe the role af a specific Fei^ling and ©Khibits 

thai: feeding by Facial expressions and hand gestures. The 

person will than identify the body language e^sociated with 

38 

that particular Feeling, The third e?<ercisa in this 

trilogy consists of drawing m person©! liFespaca by traeing 
an ou'^line of one's body shape on a piece of butcher paper 
and Qrayoning in the liFespace with '^here-and-now" colors. 
Indi^^iduale mmy permit others to color in their lifespace 
in terms of the:t person's perceptions^ 

The final eMercise seeks to prpftiote sel f -disclosure 
in the teaching-learning process* Hare, the group is di- 
vided into triads. The First member of the triad is in-- 
Btruoted to discloaa his views on suoh oontroverBial 
subjects as pre-marital sex, abortion, i/\;omen*^ liberation, 
etc, Simultaneoysly 5 the seoond member of tha triad Lm 
asked to respond to thase views with his own on the sanie 
topic. He continuas to respond in this manner until the 
halfway point of the oonvereation at whioh tima he begAns 
to withhold inf ormationi This phase continues until he 
is merely soliciting information* The third member of 
the triad will act as observer and help process the ver*^ 

bal and non-verbal behavior that resu 1 ts from non--dis- 

. 40 
olosure , 
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ATTITUDE, ATMOSPHERE, ADVANCEMENT 
AND APFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Positive and fa\.'orable attitudes are contagious and can 
decide the atmosphere In any institution or organization. Such 
attitudes do much to advance in any emphatic way, the advancement 
very affirmatively , of the whole purpose of the Institution wherein 
these attitudes are found. 

Action can be of many kinds and in many directions. Here 
let us deal with tiie affirmative actions of the people who are a 
part of an organization. Let's primarily look at the internal results 
of positive, affirmative attitudes and actions, and secondarily let 
us look at the external affects of such attitudes and atmosphere. 
The reason I say, or use the word Action , is that action does truly 
speak louder than words . Educators are in one way or another 
"Change Agents" and that term denotes Action - the doing of some- 
thing - hopefully positive, affirmative, favorable, for the good. 
This reponslbillty; for it is just that, and aU those connected with 
education no matter what tiieir duties - professional, supportive, 
service -oriented or what; do automatically have this serious re- 
sponsibility, to do something positive! The reference here to 
affirmative action is not based on the currently active programs 
dealing with equal opportunity in regard to race, religion, national 
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origin I sex^ age, color, disabilities, veterans, etc. There are 
many very positive tilings happening in that great effort, and in 
no way do I intend to deter that effort or movement. 

My reference to the affirmative action phrase is meant to deal 
with your and my attitudes toward life itself, our occupational en^ 
deavors, our Institutions - both public and private ^ and a whole 
gamut of people and organizations that we all come into contact 
with regularly, ' \ 

This whole concept is applicable to all grot^'ps and group 
activity. In a way it has to do with the phrase, and also the title 
of a famous book - "The Power of Positive Thinking" by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale - however, it goes far beyond just thinking! This 
concept requires ACTION! Positive action, and yes even more than 
that. Perhaps It can or does go as far as DEDICATION to the total 
concept of improving our own life and the life and atmosphere sur- 
rounding us all, in every place we spend our dally time awake* As 
stated above, we should look at two areas of affect of Attitude , 
Advancement , and Affirmative Action t One is the internal affect 
and results within our own institutions. The other is naturally 
tiien the external affects, 

I. Internal 

All those connected with education should be involved for the 
total staff in one way or another does have some effect on the end 
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result. Each person in his or her own way have some effect on 
every other person they come In contact with. Their attitudes 
show; they tell you something about that person, and we might 
interpret that to also be telling us something about the institution 
Itself. And isn't the real character, the personality of any group 
or Institution, the sum result of your contact with the people in 
or from that institution? Buildings and Grounds are important too, 
but the people - all the people - within that institution form, 
act on and react to, and portray the elusive thing we call at- 
mosphere of the organization. Each person who comes into con- 
tact with an institution will meet different staff people and in 
different settings. 

Just think for a moment of the varied outlook, frame of re- 
ference, and hence Impressions of the following persons who might 
visit any educational Institution, 




AND/OR PARENTS OF A NEW STUDENT 



AND 



SPOUSE 



OR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 
OR A GRADUATE STUDENT 
A COLLEGl TRUSTEE 



OR 
OR A 
OR 
AND 



BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
MINISTER OF GOVERNMENr 
MINISTER OF A CHURCH 
CIVIC CLUBS 



A PACT -TIME INSTRUCTOR 
OR A SENIOR CITIZEN 



and so on and on 
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Does this ttien mean that rnvBTyone should have or develop 
this positive attitude^ this active , affirmative atmosphere, the 
advancement of the eoncept? Yes, I believe it does* 

Now let me give a true life example « 

Once there was a Community College and It has been in 
existence for a quarter of a century^ with the traditional birth, 
sporadic growth , usual growing pains, and a very fine amount of 
success and a few failures In all of its many endeavors , It was 
a successful colleget There were in this process a number of 
changes, strains, and pressures. Then one day the faculty went 
on strike # It was finally resolved and everything settled back 
to nearly normal* The faculty felt they had won. There were 
before and after ttiis time a fair amount of turnover of administrators 
and some^ of course, of the faculty^ many secretaries, and some 
maintenance people* There was considerable student and com- 
munity concern during and after the strike. Some number of years 
elapsed and then pressures started building up and there was anothe 
faculty strike. Again the students and community were involved, 
concerned I and it was traumatic for alU Later the college resumed 
a nearly normal operation with a considerable number of newly hired 
faculty. The next year was one of uneasiness and concern for all. 
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Then as time went on, near normality returned; the new faculty, 
along with the few former faculty who returned, all set about 
the task of providing quality education to the community, A 
new atmosphere developed. New attitudes were evidenced. 
The entire staff started showing a more positive, an affirmative, 
attitude. There evolved much more Involvement. Action increased 
at all levels to not only recreate, but to Improve the institution's 
image with students and the community. Affirmative ideas, 
suggestions, new methods and technlquei as well as new courses 
and programs of an Improved and updated nature started flowing 
forward - outward - upward. Students - Faculty - Administrators - 
Secretaries - Maintenance Personnel - Cafeteria - Bookstore — • 
all of these became more friendly, relaxed, and open In all 
manner of dealings one with another. In fact, a new program or 
thrus't was initiated throughout the institution to promote and 
undergrid this new atmosphere - it was called simply "Collegiality." 
It took time and no one can say it will last forever, or again It 
may even grow and Improve, For now and hopefully for a long 
time to come the Bplrit of collegiality will prevail and grow. 
It is indeed great to associate and work witii these people in this 
truly affirmative, active atmosphere. Good things are happening 
because of the greatly'lmproyed attitudes, Including the ad- 
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vancements of quality education. It is almost' complete change 
to a nearly universal atmosphere of affirmative actlcn* You and 
I could probably give many other, different^ or individual ex-* 
perlenees of a similar nature. Perhaps if time permits later* we 
can share such positive knowledge with one another. 

11^ External 

Community Colleges are indeed of, by^ and for the Community or 
area they serva. In all educational history* Community Colleges 
are probably the most respouslve to the needs and desires of the 
community. They very closely approach the Greek system of a 
comniunlty of scholars. They are near the ideas expressed by 
Thoreau on education in his "Walden," 

WTiat is the relationship today between the "internar' at- 
mosphere of the Community College* and the "eKtarnal" atmos- 
phere of the Community? Having visited a few Community 
Colleges , ir^iDpears to me that they tend to a great extent to 
"mirror" the community where they live. In fact* I believe that 
those community colleges which have strayed too far from the 
needs and desires of their community have experienced problems, 
or will* Luckily for all^ this relatively new movement In educa- 
tional history has in tfie SO's 60's * and now In the 70*s, made 
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great efforts to be both responsive and responsible to their 
support base. As explored in the section on "Internal," let 

us here again talce a few moments to look at some college - 
community relationihips, reference points and image makers - 

Taxpayers - (Everyone) - the "Public" 

Other Governmental Agencies, local, state and federal 

Other Community Colleges and Universities 

Job Applicants 

Area School Boards and Teachers 

Area Business and Industry 

Police and Fire Departments 

Health Care Facilities 
and so on and on - 
Down to some specific examples, here are a few that I have 
experienced. First, let me say that it Is my firm conviction 
Uiat the leadership and example for this desired atraafph.gric 
attitude must be generated at very top of the organization 
whether we' refer to "internal" or "external" groups. All of 
us tend to follow the example or "pattern" of our "boss," 
many times even without realizing it ourselves. This is 
particularly so If our boss is a respected leader or a strong 
leader type. However, never forget that possibly to someone 
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yoii may be a leader - ttieir leader - or at least a person they 
"pattern" after. 

Another general comment before going Into some specifics, 
is that almost every employee of any organization helps set, and 
ala© helps display to those outside the organization, the atmos- 
phere, the attitude, affirmatl\/e or negative of the organization. 
That fact is why It is more important to your fellow employees 
and the public, that each and every employee have and demon'- 
strate the best possible posltiva attitude and affirmative, activa 
advancement of the atmosphere of being for the organization. 

Now to be more specific - there is a company in Michigan 
in a small city, and almost ev^eryone in that company and in the 
city^ speak very positively about the company. Its officials, and 
its conduct as a '*good citizen" of the community, TMs atmoa-- 
pher^ did not just happen; it has been created by years and years 
of developing the positive and affirmative atmosphere that this 
paper is all about^ It Is truly a catching condition, and those 
who join this company soon get caught up in the feeling that 
permeates all levels and areas in the comi^ftny* I spent seven 
years with this company and living in this city, and it truly works 
for ttiem. 

Such an atmosphere exists In other forms in other organi^zatlons 
and you may know of some educational Institutions where It is a 
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way of life. Unfortunately the adv^ersary relationship that 
usually develops from bargaining for wages and working aon- 
ditions tends to destroy this atmosphere or at least deny its 
growth and complete development* 

It should not, for if the Instltutiori advances, grows, and 
is healthy so most likely will most of Its employees. Hence , 
you see the affirmative atmosphere can help even In the bar'* 
gaining process. 

Another specific example is a Canadian Comniunlty 
College that I visited several months agOp The total faculty 
and administration that I came Into contact with, all exuded 
a powerful and positive attitude about their institution* Oh 
they were realistic and admitted their shortcomings but, they 
were very affirmative about the results and outcome of such 
experience. They were supportive of each other and ttielr 
advancement of tiie goals and objectives of the instttutlbn. 
They openly e:)cpressed their enthusiasm^ They gave me and 
many other visitors on their campus the feeling that together 
they were doing. manyW^lti^e things , and tliat they all were 
going to do more and fatten things in the future. You could 
not help getting a great glowing feeling as you "breathed" 
their atmosphere . Some time later when one of the staff from 
this Community College visited another Community College in 
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the states In a consultant role; the same positive atmosphere 
was eveident and "rubbed off" on those he worked with and 
spoka to. It really did! 

One more example is when another Canadian Community 
College invited me to visit their campus as a consultant. 
There was from the very beginnin , a warm^ frioadrly atmos^ 
phere and it was obvious * Even as several meetings proceded 
and we discussed openly and frankly the several problems they 
had invited me there to research and develop a courae of action 
to resolve - the positive, affirmative attitude expressed itself 
in several ways and by many participants , In their concerns 
their was a constructive enthusiasm to Improve by positive 
action the very Institution they were critical of - tiieir own. 

After almost two days it was so evident, that they were, 
anxious to truly be "change agents" that the very atmosphere 
was charged by an almost electric feeling. It just had to be 
felt by others and^ there will be^ Vm sure^ a great advancing^ 
changing^ affirmative action take place soon on that campus. 
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SUMMARY 

Internally, externally, publicly and privately, the power 
of the affirmative atmosphere creates advancement and action 
and improves the attitude of all who come into contact with 
the staff, individually and is representatives of the insti- 
tution. 

No public relations person, regardless of the amount of 
expertise he/she may have, can do as good a job, as the 
expressions of the positive atmosphere by all the many and 
diverse people who make up an institution. Remember they 
have a great variety of community contacts in the normal 
course of living , working , and playing . 

Lastly let me say. It is simply the personal commitment you 
and I can make to ourselves and our fellow citizens, both in 
and out of our own institution, that engenders the wonderiul 
affirmative , active , advancing, attitude, of the premier or- 
ganization and its glowinaatmosEhere that can truly have the 
effect of an AURORA BOREALIS on you and on your entire 
Community, 
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Intro duction . . 

Three years ago I spent a week at the UNESCO offices In Paris. 1 
vvent for new Ideas, new records of others' experiencr, and I talked for 
a week to a variety of tducators. rwas surprise<d to find that everyone 
believed in new forms of education as dynamic expresslpn of social change 
but no one could name a place where people had reached out, even risked, 
as much as Dawson College had - to test the assumptions of participatory 
democracy, to state a philosophy, to make structural and curricular 
assumptions and to develop Biethods to apply and readjust these i tans as 
we proceeded. I went to Paris for new ideas but found myself spending 
most of Biy time describinf what we were doing at Dawson College. 

The detail of application and readjustment of method is probably the 
most Important. of our goals* since the experiment should Imply change 
and a willingness to accept the chaos, the threat and the uncertainty that 
go with it. No institutions would find it easy to bear the continuing 
uncertainty that this kind of effort requires. Our major advantage was 
that we were starting a new college. It was at least easier than trying 
to adjust or patch up an old one* 

Me are now in our sixth year of operation and are being forced to 
examine where we stand and v/here we are going. Are the benefits what we 
hoped for? Are they worth the cost we have paid - and by costs* I do not* 
at the iroment, mean financial costs but emotional ones, 
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2» Dackground 

For those of you who are not famniar with the Colliges d'Enselgnefnent 
66n6ral et Professionel let me review briefly - a short history and 
certain special characteristics of the systenu Late in the 19S0*s anxiety ^ 
was mounting over the number of failures and drop-outs of first year 
university students* It was felt that the brldjge betv/een high school and 
university was not satisfactory and perhaps the quality of education at 
both ends was unrealistic in a society that showed signs of change. 

a) It was a new kind of world with the baby boom bulge in population 
nioving Into high school, and with a great flow of population from rural to 
urban areas^ accompanied by rapid industrialization. In a province like 
Quebec, caught up dramatically In many forms of social change it was 
Interesting that planners in education matched this drama. ^ 

After two years of intensive travel and study the Parent Commission 
published Its Report in 1964s one of the most outstandingi perhaps the 
most remarkable, documents on education, ever published in North America, 
In 1967 the first French-language CEGEP opened and in 1969 Dawson Coll age, 
the first English-language CEGEP was opened, 

b) The implications of the Parent Cormission report seemed clears There 
was to be an Interim type of education after high school, free for all 
students with secondary the only route to university In Quebec * and to 
many specialize^ occupations. It was to be a generalized kind of education, 
a time to pause and consider a variety of kinds of learning and knowledge 
before committment to university specialization or to career and technology^ 
applications* Whichever stream the student chose, he would have some 
exposure to the subject matter of the other. The fact that this education 
was public and free of fee had automatic democratic flssumptions. 
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ideally the plan could not be faulted, It had enormous benefits « The 
implementation has been problematic, however. The difficulties have been 
mainly those of our society *s eKpectations, There has been a strong 
persistence of the traditional value systems including the training for 
occupation v/ith attached livelihoods the prestige connotations of university 
traininn (especially among those v/ho had aspirations for upward mobility), 
and a view of the educational structure as a system for weeding out the 
'less worthy* and the establishment of ilites. It Is easier for example 
to have a conscience about the educational needs of the masses in Africa 
than it is about the needs of the masses In our own inner-city jungles. 
The new Parent concept of education was dramatically democratic but the 
application was less so. Democratic ideas match our kind of society only 
to a point. The benefits of equal rights and equal opportunity are 
powerful but the costs to be. palCfo^ ^ capitalistic, class-orlentedj free 
ent0rpri $0. typm of settinn are evident. 

In the plans to put the report Into operation there was influence 
from university! high school * professional associations, parents* associations * 
and the likes each with its own specific interests In mind. 

There v/aSs and still iSs nothing wrong with the idea. In fact it seems 
Increasingly apparent that it predicts the needs of the future. But the 
application has been more difficult than envisioned. Participants were 
and still are unequally Informed and uneven in vision* 

There has been more confusion than expected In the linkage of the 
new form of general education with the specialized goals of high school 
and the university. Comniunlcatlon has been non-existent or Imperfect In 
attempting to explain the new concept. The introduction of the concept 
in itself has posed much more threat than educators expected. Re-consideration 
of curriculum seems to pose, not a change of goal or basic concepts but 
more detailed attention to evolving bridging-mechanisms for better 
communication and new methods of implementation* 
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There 1s an Implied set of theoretical ideas in the preceding comments, 
are political and economic In nature and related to much of the 
•ature tliat social scientists know. Specific educational theory, 
1s specific middle range theory related to our experience. Is harder 
lentify. In my search of the literature I find two themes based on 
iheoretlcal areas that seem to reflect and give Insight Into our unique 
:e. They identify aspects of the innovative educational process and 
le useful . 

Merton has written of the "unexpected consequences of purposeful 

m". Certainly every teacher and administrator Is well aware, through 

•ience, of the meaning of this idea. We took certain decisions, made 

tin options, but were surprised very often at v/here they led us. The 

id theme concerns the yearning for meaningful relations or primary 

) identity that every individual has In the types of complex organization 

modern society breeds. 

When Dawson College opted for participatory democracy it opted for 
inuing change with connotations no one had the originality to imagine. 
J the status quo is the product of consensus (or near consensus) on 
tlons to problems that will work for the most of the people the most 
le time, the initiation of the conflict required to suggest change in 
sges like Dawson College may then always fall on a few people. These 
nay be students or faculty (not often actninistrators) . They are not 
isentative of the total group in point of view nor are they elected 
spresent the group officially. However the claim, established by 
Dption that "anyone has a right to speak anywhere, anytime, about 
lint" holds. Unless these few have a highly developed and sophisticated 
B of social responsibility a brand of paternalistic fascism can emerge. 

basic development was not anticipated. For example, normally a 
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teacher does not coniment on the organizational problems of registration, 
hie did. 

In selecting faculty for this college in 1969 there was available an 
unusual number of talented dissenters. There were draft evaders from the 
United States j there were militant students (some of them well over 20 
who v/ere much interested in evolving a college), and there were restless 
wanderers who had taught in many places, always searching for the place 
which v/ould accept and apply their ideologies. 

For these latter* Dav/son College was to be the place of fulfillment. 
It transpired that after struggling In many places to establish their 
beliefs they Were sure they knew what people should believe and do. "Be 
free the way I am free or you aren't free" became their theme* In many 
instances where an effort was being made to establish routines by democratic 
process there would be volunteers '*to get the job done". There was no 
understanding of the possibility that failure to get the job done might 
teach more at that moment than the alternative result* This phenomenon was 
not anticipated. 

The stamina required for coping with these types of phenomena 1s 
beyond the atility of many, and almost everyone falters on occasion. Many 
of those people who had been most enthusiastic about the Idea and the 
evolution of Its application collapsed, retreated to their classroom and 
office after a few months v/hen they disagreed with, or v/ere shocked at, 
results that v/ere unexpected. At the very moment when they could have used 
their new knowledge constructively they disappeared. Similarly, unlikely 
people emerged who could cope with the frustrations that our loose structure 
produced. No one guessed, themselves Included, that they had these strengths 
The onergence of both types v/as unexpected* 

The longer the College operates the more golden the first and founding 
year becomes. Some do not remember 1t that way except that this yearning 
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does reflect the Importance that was vested in belonging to a small and 
inspired group who opted for a common cause. Every organizational guide 
or rule introduced since that year, by the government or Internally, is 
fought and opposed as a threat to the original meaning. Actually that year 
was much more 'golden' for the faculty than the students. A few of the 
latter are still trying to straighten out their transcripts. 

The two themes of unanticipated consequences of purposeful action and 
the search for primary group identification in a complex society are exposed 
in everything v/e have discussed, fought for, or against, for six years. 

4. Benefits and C osts 
a) The Philosophy;. 

Returning to the thrust of this paper, what was the basic philosophy 
on which Uawson College was to operate? The Parent Report Implied more 
education for more students of a better kind. How close have we come to 
this goal and what have been the costs? 

Although we knew, when we opened in 1969 in a made-over drug factory 
below Dorchester Street in Westmount, that we were to develop a college 
that was an expression of the English language and culture, the details 
were more than vague very often. We were to operate as a "total conmunity" 
with great emphasis on participation from all segments of the college 
community in decision-making, an Important and, we felt, necessary educa- 
tional device. This experience of participation was to be a very real and 
significant training for life in a rapidly changing society. 

We still have this philosophy because we still believe in it. But 
political climate changes, economic climate changes, and in consequence 
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temperament and desires and opinions of students change also* Student- 
teacher parity, for example^ was a conege-wide issue when Dawson College 
opened. Now students are more interested In traditional educational goals, 
and instead of wide concern about how the college is run they are more 
concerned about what happens in the classroom. This means that new ways, 
in the classroom* must be devised for teaching student parity if we still 
believe in Its importance - and we do. We are in a sense trying to teach 
from a political model. We have been requested to teach an experience of 
democracy through participation In college governance. This goal can only 
be defended for educational reasons - and then only when mechanisms are 
found to encourage (I avoid using the word "force") students to participate. 
Truly representative participation 1s the only Justification for our 
inefficiency and chaos. Procedures are awkv/ard and time consuming, but 
students v^ho never spoke in a meeting will suddenly beconi: affective and 
articulate. They have learned. They are* of course* experiencing In 
microcosm what they must face In the larger society. The process also 
provides a siphon for discontent. We have never had student disorders In 
Dawson, Everyone has a chance to speak his discontents when they arise. 
Similarly no good idea is ever put down. Anyone who has an Idea will have 
a hearing. Although presented and experienced In imperfection* these are 
the "perfections" of a democratic society. 

Given the assumption of more and better education for more people 
(especially the young)* as outlined by the Parent Commission report, we 
have to examine how this assumption matches other aspects of our society. 
We are faced with questions. First* whom do we admit? If we cannot admit 
all* what are our priorities? What stress should be laid on various aspects 
of education? In other words what are we educating for - is It for 
occupation implying Income* is it for life satisfaction and lelsurej Is It 
general education preparing students in an overall my to think* Is It a 
step in life-long education* is it a programme designed to fulfil require- 
ments for a diploma as a part of an organized sequence of studies* Is It 
mass education with connotations of functional literacy and political 
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expectation? The answers to these questions have become less clear as we 
keep trying to apply our Initial philosophical beliefs. Answers imply 
choices, Very often we have tried to combine the benefits of opposing 
choices and pay the cost of neither. Ultimate choices will not only 
affect our curricula but the nature of our social structure, 

b ) Cur riculum . 

In view of our new types of student and new kinds of goal in a 
changing wo^ld we still must keep asking what the curriculum should consist 
of. The original plan provided for a two-year sequence in Arts or Science 
(pre-univers1ty) and three-year programmes for those students who were 
preparing for high-skin level occupations in para-medical areas, business, 
industry, or socially oriented areas such as community leadership, social 
aid. The most Important aspect was "the mix" in the conmon or obligatory 
courses - every student was to take a general type of philosophy (Humanities 
and a course in English each term for two years. In each class It was 
expected that there would be students from each of the three streams. The 
Idea was, and is a gooa one. It assumed equal potential, although not 
necessarily in the same area of learning, and equal opportunity with no fee 
beyond high school. It assumed a concentration of study in the pre- 
university streams towards Science or Arts with one course each term outside 
one's stream. The occupational stream was more structured. By implementing 
this kind of education beyond high school, and free of charge, obviously 
we had and have "more education". The plan was designed, however, for post- 
high school students. We have made special rules for those v/ho have not 
quite finished high school. We have given limited opportunity to less 
successful students by allowing them to take four courses a term instead 
of six. We do accept students, over 20 years of age, who have had work 
experience of one year, even if they have not been to high school. But we 
have never really faced the problem of the hundreds of young people living 
in the areas where our schools are who have no skills and who never finished 
or even got to high school. We still must ask whether we are really meeting 
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the needs of our society with the restrictions we have had placed on us. 
Is our emphasis to be on life-long continuing education for everyone or 
only those who get a high school certificate? Must we teach the kind of 
subject matter that has alv/ays been taught and v/hich perpetuates society's 
structure^ or must v^e think in terms of non-school i de-schooU new school* 
for the kinds of people who have not been interested in education before? 
It is difficult enough to try to be innovative within a system, but almost 
"unfaceable" to think of what education might be or should be. If CEGEP 
education is the only route from secondary level to university education^ 
what accomodations must be made for changes to suit a greater variety of 
students than before? What real differences are there in the ability of 
students from families that we call disadvantaged? How much variation is 
there in level of ability from one area of the city to another - from the 
elite areas to lower-cost areas of the city? Should adjustments be made 
in subject matter according to geographic location? Is it possible to 
assume uniformity of approach in such a setting i or should difference of 
subject matter, techniques of teaching^ and achievement standards be assumed? 
What is the meaning of diemocracy in education among populations with variation 
of income and opportunity? What v/ould the results be if adjustments to 
meet these questions were made? 

T her®. a<re clear benefits In being able to offer a new type of education 
for a wider range of types of student but the costs lie in uncertainty 
about the decisions made, restrictions on tiie limits for admission to 
education for thousands who should fiive It, ani firmlly in our inability 
to predjct the future settinq for, and c|eff«n4s on, post-secondary education. 

c) Or^gmzation arigl jjet hod, ^ 

One of t^e pfjajor organizational concerns at Dawson has been about 
aiimissions , Already more post-high school students are being offered more 
education, but what about the inner-c1ty youn| people who are the special 
concern of Oafe/son College? For example, hos^ far should we go in admitting 
special cases? It is obviously no kindness vo allow poorljr qualified 
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students in if the curriculuin remains rigid and if we have no provision for 
reiiiedial and upgrading kinds of instruction. Increasing population and 
limits on resources require niuch more careful planning on who to educate , 
how much education students should have and for how long a period. What is 
tlie goal of education - more skilled workers^ ffwre high science graduatess 
more university graduates, for teaching Jobs? Many of the questions asked 
in other parts of the world apply equally here. There are not enough teachers 
and therG is not enough money to educate everyone the way we have been used 
to educate some* 

The introduction of any new educational system today reflects the 
totality of complexity of our society in change. The need for scarce highly 
specialized expertise is far beyond the budget available in CEGEP^ and 
somehow '^made-Qver*' successful teachers who have a flair and taste for the 
global educational view are drafted into problem-solving and decision- 
making areas for which they have instinct but little training. Often we 
do not have enounh skil l or know ledge to articulate our problems well enough 
to ask accurately for tlie expertise we need, This is our basic organiza- 
tional problem* 

Added to the need for specialized eKpertise, and the budget to implement 
it, we have a second b a sic problem . Given our present organization , its 
youtlii and the turn-over of personneU our cQinnuni cation of fact, of 
requirement, and of applications needs perfection* Those who are asked to 
perform specific tasks and/or proviJe inforretion often do not know the 
a) background for the task, they do not understand exactly b) wl^ they are 
being asked to do, and they do not understand c) they are being asked to 
cfo it. We need much wore detailed information in all these areas (in fact, 
constant teaching in process); it must be provided promptly when it is 
needed and there must be mechanisms for continuing input and feedback* All 
these items imply more t/ian usually hijh costs for secretarial help, printing 
and all kinds of cownunication services (buses, ''runners", tele-communication 
devices. Instant printing). 
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Tlve flair for organization may be intuitive but there is not much 
basic knowledge for reliable prediction of needs in new settings* 

Further, in the last year of our history In CEGEP there has been a 
series of disturbing organizational events, disturbing for teachers particularly. 
The suggestion of a general re-arrangOTent of our curriculum requirements 
and eniphasis v/as introduced {the nouveau rfi^ii^ pidagogique) , with little 
warning many felt. M general re-classification of teachers was begun which 
was especially threatening because classification is tlie only recognition 
of worth we have. We liave no titlesi no recognition of merit , and are only 
recognized by what wo are paid. Nearly everyone received dc'-classlfication; 
nearly everyone saw tils worth questioned. The third problem has been 
discussion of certification of teactiers. Teacher training has alv/ays been 
questiongti by many. It is associated with lower-school procedures. Teachers 
who thought they mre hired for junior university see thewelves being 
treated with the same restrictions as those in a high school. This is an 
exaggerated reaction perhaps, but understandable* 

In spite of this array of facts and variables which could be called the 
costs of a new system I prefer to think of them as background to the 
accomplishments of six years that I think are benefits to the Montreal 
coiKLiuni ty 1n spite of their compleKity. They point to the one great benefit 
we have had in being a new systcfn. structures are frozen and v/e have had 
six years of quita remarkable organizational Innovation and continuing 
change. We now have buildings scattered from East Montreal near the new 
CpC building to Westmount where our original drug factory is located. 
Student numbers have risen to over 7,000 in 1975 from 1,200 in the first 
year, and we teve almost 2,000 in special and evening programmes. 

For those suited to change it has been an amazing "frontier*' experience* 
We have faced the problems of a bilingual and bi cultural society* We have 
sensed ourselves as a minority within a minority* We are faced with 
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responsibility to introduce teacher-student parity in all decision-making 
areas of the college. We have to be ready for constantly shifting iiiiphases 
and accompanying readiness for pressured changes in curriculum, organization, 
and planning. The coriipensation for these complications is the constant 
stimulus of m\i challenges, arrangenients , and relationships. No one may 
be suitable for any other Job after exposure to these types of excitement. 
On the other hand perhaps no one should stay in such a system for more than 
five years. Exhaustion and even disenchantment, point to the need for a 
constant inflow of new people with new vigor and energy. No one may be able 
to stay long enough to become an expert. 

It is possible that th*» people who have the most exciting time in 
such educational process are the administrators. They are best able to 
maintain a global view of events. Some, even many, teachers do have the 
stamina for non-structure and grow In strength, wisdom, and Imagination. 
Others who thought they were free spirits retreat to a more ordered setting. 

Quite obviously any CKEP Is trying and difficult for students v^fho have 
been used to the structure of high school. It is a challenge to maintain 
the atmosphere of humanitarlanism we think so Important. Non-structure or 
limited structure can be threatening, and thus, sometimes destructive. 

I felt five years ago that there was a tendency to expect the best of 
two systei?is without paying the cost of either. Today there is a greater 
realism and perhaps less fantasy. New attitudes bring new routines. but 
again the problem Is raised. What are realistic goals? What way should 
education be directed? Who will benefit most by It? Are we educating for 
jobs or for general training towards creative use of the mind, to be followed 
later by specialization? 
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a) Although^ once stated^ hypotheses for testing seem almost self-evident, 
it took us a lonj tim to discover hovi to state them, ffven yet we are not^ 
for one reason or anothert testing them and applying the results. They are 
all related to orcjanization and its resulting structure and/or to conmiunica- 
tion* 

b) l/e have certainly experienced the relationships of complexity of 
orqjnization and the difficulties of communic ation . When we operated as an 
Informal cormnunity of roughly 1200 people in one building we felt the sense- 
of 'shared enterprise'. Everyone knew everything about everyone and every- 
thing in an informal way* There were very few rules and guidelines and almost 
no defined roles. There vms frequent re-def ini t1on in terms of new needs or 
newly recognized needs • Each year we absorbed more students, new teachers, 
and endless new arrangeniGnts for extemporised accomodation. It became evident 
tliat 1) the more complex the enterprise the cireat er necessity there v^as for 
defjned roles and relationships and 2) the more complex the enterprise the 
poorer the quality Qf_CQni!nuni cation. Uc began as a tribal villaje and m 
have become a fair-sized town, in six years, with inadequate budjet and poor 
housing* 

c) Many new educational ventures announce plans for flexibility and 
innovation. Sut couple these plans with Increasing size of college population, 
numbers of buildings, and variety of offerings and you are bound for grief. 
Human beinjs can stand only so much uncertainty. If the teaching-learning 
setting is experimental the structure cannot be experimental also. The main 
reason for this inability is undoubtedly lack of Information, that is, poor, 
communication again. Thus, 3) the greater the orga ni za ti onal f 1 exi bi 1 1 ty to 
change t he mor e diff icult communication becomes; and 

d) with the above we conclude that 4) the gr ea ter the organi za 1 1 ona 1 
flexibility the greater the tendency towards, limited and structured teachlng- ^ 
learning settings. Unless this tendeM^is recognized there Is a discernable 
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increase in level of anxiety» Indecision, fumourt gosslpi paranoia and other 
aspects that are most unpleasant, 

e) Finally, in new systems It should be recqgnlzed that 5) the greater the 
complexity v/e have both iri struct ure and currlculum t accompanied as they will 
be by increased levels of uncertainty and lack of ability to predict, the 
more the te ndency to seek o ut. I nformally, some aspect of familiarity to 
de termi ne dec1s1on-mak1nn. For eKample, we can state a theory of dimlnlshlnfi 
familiarity In hirinp, especially administrators. Involving five variables 
affectinn famniarity: language! Canadianism* religion, place of origin, 
type of experience in education, v^e look for individuals who will be 
reinforcing* One suspects that in En|lish-lant|uage CEGEP we look first for 
a bilingual, English Canadian^ Roman CatholiCi born in Quebec. 

Dropping one variable at a time we have the priority of demanding 
familiarity to: wUMn^^ugbgc English-speaking (2) to Protestant (3) to 
F^oman Catholic OR Protestant (4), to Private Education (5) to Public Education 
(6) to Private OR Public Education (7), to outside Quebec an English-speaking 
person, Canadian or non-Canadian, Roman Catholiq or Protestant, from Public 
or Private Education, 

Considered 1n this context the tendency to hire friends or relatives 
in rapidly developing countries or areas is understandable* Everything seems 
uncertain, old patterns have gone, new patterns are slow to emerge, A 
measure of security is found in individuals that ^re best known and m.ost 
familiar. 
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6. Addi ti onal CoBiment 

a) C EGEP: Part of a Sequence 



There are certain problfnis of CEGEP that are rooted beyond the boundaries 
of the system, A free post-secondary tyfe of education designed for variety 
and general exposure to learning Is* no doubt, an excellent preparation for 
life and even for specialised education to follow, iut the problems of 
linking such a type of education to the high l jqIs on one hand and the. 
unlversltys or highly speciallied occupations on the other, has been 
unbelievably difficult. I could discuss this matter In endless detail* 
The basic problem is really one of a value system of education. Parents were 
disturbed by this nev/ thing * was It *for real*? Could you pretend It was 
not there? Students, counsellors and teachers 1n hig^l schools could not get 
the basic Ideas sorted out - and v/hy should they try. They had planned to 
*go to university' . 

On the other hand universities were not used to the wide range of types 
of student novy ready to enter* Professors were not at all sure the students 
v^ere properly prepared to enter their university courses and there have been 
endless discussions of equlvalonces, over-lapping and so on* In Instances 
like th€se^ statistics do not make very much difference* It 1$ how people 
feel that counts. 

As long as there are empty seats to be filled in the universities there 
will not be a great jssuf created betv^een the two institutions, but if any 
imbalance occurs (and It may because v^e are uncartain of projections) the 
high feeling will be difficult to resolve. 

b) TM^^^^Ti^g Public Education 

When the scope of education Is extended for large numbers one must ask 
"how public Is public education?'* 



Technically, everyone v/ho graduates from high school with a Secondary V 
has a ri^t to a seat somewhere in CEGEP, Similarly everyone who graduates 
f roffK CEGfP has a right to a place in university, although not necessarily 

in a specific programme. 

Beyond that^ hov/ever, perhaps our first concern should really be for 
all those young people and all the mature people who did not graduate from 
hi^k school. How can these people be served? ffcw can they be reached? And 
wiiat further education do they need and what will they accept? 

A second problem revolves around the traditional value system with its 
prestige connotations relating to university education. There is an 
inclination in CEGEP to assume this systeirn, Sut our new urban world with 
its heavy industrialization and demand for many ty^pes of service occupations 
requires specialized training at a high level. TMs emphasis Is new and 
it has no value system and no tradition. How can students be helped to see 
that In these areas of training they can find new and challenging ways to 
employ theniselves? Often the training is more exciting than anything I ever 
dreamed of. At present, hov^everj npny of these ar^as of training require 
higher high school graduation standing than that for pre-un1vers1ty Arts 
students. What must we do in the v/ay of short term diploma programmes in 
specialized skills of a more restricted type for people who have had less 
schooling? 

Finally* how are young teachers 'fresh out* of graduate prograimes in 
university to be led to realize that CEGEP are not mini-universities? How 
can m perpetuate the best of university belief In a settlrg v/hlch is 
controlled much more in the manner of senior high schools? 

One should ask one further question about "the bright student" as he 
has always been called - t^e one who was at ease In the traditional system 
and who now may feel he wastes too much time on general considerations and 
Involveiiient with many types of student unlike those of his category. Ue, 
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must ask oufselves whether we are making it clear that this free more nearly 
universal public education has aspects that make up to all students what some 
feel they have lost* It is not enough that we know it is better for him If ' 
he cannot see it himself. These are basic societal problems that we must 
grapple with, 

c) A__Mgd^l_F_or Minor_1jby_nperat1on 

As time passes it becomes increasingly apparent that colleges that 
opened after Dawson (led by Vanler College) are followin| the same sequence 
of problerng that we have had. This is true for the satellite campuses also: 
LaFontaine campus of Dawson College and the Snowdon campus of Vanler College. 
It seems that every unit Is trying in Its own style to develop a model for 
operation as a minority* 

One way to make the att^pt to develop this model Is to embrace an 
attitude of rigid conforfiiity. In the case of English CEOEP Dawson was 
directed to open a cone|€ which would reflect the English language and 
culture. We opened and bejan to operate on this assumption* put *the word' 
was easier than *the act*. Our efforts were I think not very well understood 
or accepted! very often. The second college group observed this and I think 
ifias made ev^ry effort to obey the letter of the law: speak French, follow 
French routines and ft^chanisire for getting things done, pretend you are 
French, defer to all directives. And then find your teaching freedom within 
this structure and inside your own v^nlls. 

The other stance, which Dawson took In the beginning In good faith 
but afterwards perhaps because of conviction, requires an opw-ended 
interpretation of laid on requirements - ignore some directives and re- 
intarpret otliers, try to be yourselvK and suffer consequences if necessary. 
Ubviously one version of minority expression is more conflictual than the 
otfier. Both attempt to answer tha^problei^ of how to evolve an operational 
model. One thing is apparent: the only strength for English-language CEGEP, 
as It is for any minority, is found by working together rather than in conflict. 

136: 
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; 7V Conclusion 

a) What Ha s Been AccQ mpll shod 

At a ineeti ng recently Paul Gal 1 agher , who founded Dawson Col lege and 
retired as pi rector-General in Deceniberj discussed What had happmed in the 
CEGEP systein. He said that the basic Intention of the ^rent report which 
required the openinn of post-secondary institutions v/as to provide an 
Intelligent inforrod d emocratic citizen ry. We have to ask Qurselves how 
near we are to real Izins this goal. 

Mr. Gallagher pointed out how important it is not to generalize about 
any one college* or two collegess or the English systan, or the Freneh-English 
systenu but (le did put forward his observations on what the systern as a v/hole 
has acco«»ipl1 shed: 

1. CEGEP have helped to correct the depersonal izatlon of education at 

the higher level ; ^ V 

2. Every one of the CifiEP gives some part1c1^tory trainingi 

3. All CEGEP have begun to challenge the worst aspects of academic 
standards. 

b) What Has_ Been Left Undone " ' 
O n the 4ebli si de he enufcierated: 

1, Ci^ were Intended for more than high school graduates but we 
"have not jjot going on tMs'V; ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ; 

2. CEGEP compromised with a selUout on what CfGEP should and could be i 
3* CEGEP were meant to be one of ^e instruments of denocratlzation 

but they are still middle class in orientation. 

Education after hi^ school is better than it was, but not what it 
ought to be or could be. 

■ ■ mi ■ 
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Abstract 

Project ARISTOTLE (Autonia ted Retrieval Infonnation^ ^stem to Track 
and Optlmlie the Training and"Uarn1ns^|nv1ronment) is a systematic 
approach to analysing and syntheslilng the training and learning 
envlronniant In order to optimize the total operation's affectlveness 
and efficiency through the use of a computerized network of data bases. 

The training and learning environment Is defined as a System 
Intended to fill the skill and knowledge gap between job market 
requirements and labour force capability. 

By examining the present situation with respect to: Job-field 
requirements p tasting of referrals and management of paoplei processes 
and things to provide particular skills and knowledges^ than designing 
Information systems to optimize these functions ^ a modal for an 
effectlva and efficient training centre can be genarated. 

By integrating this synthesized modal with existing training centra 
operations » a new Implementation and operational model will be generated. 
It is this new model which is the primary product of the project. 

There are two simultaneous sets of activities going on during 
the project. The total training system is analysed and a proposed sat 
of functions for optimal oparatlon are synthesized. At the same time 
parts of that system which can be computerised (Including those 
subsystems which are already 1n existence and employ EDP) will be 
Identified and integrated Into a computer network. 

Field testing will be carried out with respect to the following 
functions: student tracking and record-keeping , diagnosis and 
prescription^ curriculum and instructional resource banking and 
evaluation of the whole system. 

The general model produced will be capable of dissemination and 
the total system left open to addltlong tfld modifications. 

14:8. 



Tralntng Improvement Plan (TIP) 

The Dipartment of Manpower and Inmilgration has set asidii from 
within the Canada Manpower training program^ an amount for the 
purpose of making available financial resources to provinces in 
order that they may undertake activities leading to an improve- 
ment in the effectiveness and efficiency of the Canada Manpower 
Training Program in all aspects. The following areas of present 
concern are: adult training methodologies, innovative training 
proceduras, selection criteria and procedures applicable to 
persons to be trained^ Improvements in the training of instructors» 
occupational or task analysis, assessment of present training 
programs and implementation of pilot projects. 

Under the luspices of the Manpower Training Branch of the Ontario 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities a proposal was submitted 
requesting access to TIP and outlining the problems, objectives^ 
design and components^ tima schedule, methods of evaluation and 
the personnel. The working facilities and budget of the project 
would be managed through Number College, Lakeshore Campus, They 
would be responsible for davaloping and field testing In co-operation 
with Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology and the College Bibliocentre* 

The whole project - now named ARISTOTLE - would require 
two and one half (2%) years over four (4) fiscal years. The first 
two fiscal years of funding are being approved i.e. approKlmately 
half of the project Is funded while the second half will have to 
be negotiated in the fall of 1975* ($206,000 for the first year - 
$21 4s 000 for the second year 1f it is approved). 
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The problem 



The goals pursued by our Sociity include the provision of 
opportunities for individuals to achieve economic stability and 
personal growtht Training and Education are regarded as means 
of achieving these goals. 

Training is here defined as a conscious, purposeful effort 
to reduce the discrepancy between the range of skills and knowledges 
required to perform In a particular vocational or occupational 
field and the range of skills and knowledges already possessed by 
a potentially employable individual. 

The mission of the Training Centre» in our view^ Is to provide 
the individual with that portion of skill and knowledge which he 
lacks in order to become a viable candidate for employment in a 
particular field. 

On the one hand we must have information regarding the 
aptitude and present level of achievement of the individual while 
on the other hand we must have information regarding the requirements 
of the vocational and job fields. The effectiveness of the 
Training which is intended to fill this gap depends heavily upon the 
information available about the individual and the occupational 
requirements. 

To optimize trainingi information on these two areas must be 
available, relevant, ifrniediate, up-to-date , and interpretable. The 
training process itself must be highly flexible in order to cope with 
a changing^ broad set of occupational fields as well as with a 
heterogeneous group of trainees t 

The problem Is essentially the need for relevant information to 
make appropriate decisions, 148 



Project ARISTOTLE 

The project titlt - 'Automated Retrieval Information ^stem to Track 
and Optimize the Training and Learning Environment' summarizes the aims 
and objectives of this projtet. 

'Automated Ritrieval Information System.,.' emphasizes the concept 
of an Integrated network of computerized data systems to support the 
efficacious management of a Training Centre. 

The development of innovative delivery systems for training has 
created the problan of trainee 'tracking' and one solution is to create 
an efficient information processing system. 

The major thrust of the project is to 'optimize' 'training' and 
'learning' through a computer-managed approach. 

The goal of ARISTOTLE is to design, develop, implanent and evaluate 
and disseminate a MODEL for a computer-manages systCTi. The activities 
included in the system encompassi trainee diagnosis and counselling, 
course placement, training and learning, career mobility and job placement. 
The computer-managed network would integrate all available data and 
subsystems within the domain of overlapping activities carried on by 
the Canada Manpower Centres (CMC), the Manpower Training Branch (MTB) 
of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities and the Training Centres (TC). 
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OMectlves 

given tht resources (both himn and tachnologlcal } Project ARISTOTLE 
win do the following: 

Design, develop. Implement, evaluate and dlssonlnate a MODEL for 
an Integrated computer-based Information data system to link: CMC, 
MTB and CAAT data requlrementSt test banks, resource materials, 
currlculun development, operational and student pi aconent procedures 
with the functioning of a Training Centre. The project's output 
must meet the cbjectlves of the users. 

Locate, analyse, select and/or rrod.ify existing subsystems which 
win supjtort the development of Project ARISTOTLE. 

Collsct, analyse and synthesize evaluative, historical and 
statistical data to support research and development aspects of 
Project ARISTOTLE. 
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ifch Approach of Project ARISTOTLE 



primary tlements of a dynamic learning situation are the TIME assigned 
3 complite a learning task, the CONTENT or curriculum that is being 
and the INDIVIDUAL or learner who will Interact with the content ovtr time. 

raining environment which has evolved in the last 15 years assumes a 
fven time (say, 52 weeks as stated by the CMCs - Canada Manpower Centres) 
)nably fixed content or curriculum. The variable is the Indivlduil whose 
is to be changed to meet the fixed requirements of time and content* 

:ent years attempts have been made to free up the time it takes an 
to complete a program but the standard or criterion of efficiency Is 
h'xed, given time. In other words we measure efficiency In terms of how 
its can complete a program In less than the alotted time* v 

have also been tremendous efforts to modify and Improve the content "or 
The shift toward Individual lied Instructionp howeveri has mainly bean 
management or delivery systems to enable students to start a course at 
ither than allow students to deal with curriculum In a way which meets 
)art1cular need or learning style. 

iproach being suggested here Is one of diagnosing the INDIVIDUAL before 
fither content or time. Some of this Is already going on - learning 
er completely fit into neat little packages of activity. The tooli 
I carry out such an approach have not been readny available or if 

not very easy to implement. The suggestion now is that the COMPUTER 
r of new techniques based upon interdisciplinary approaches are available, 

llowing paradigm represents or illustrates this concept* 
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2000 Talbot Road, 
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Hs, Ranata Krakauar, 
Director, Center for Women » 
Humber Col lege, 
REXDALi, Ont. M9W 5L7 

Or, Arthur Krol I, 
Director, Guidance Programi, 
Educational Testing Sarviaep 
PRINCETON, New Jarsay 085^0 

Mr, Jake Kutarna, 

Aisfitant Director of Community CoIltgai» 
Oapt, Qf Continuing Education 9 
Province of Saskatchawanp ; 
Toronto Domlh (on Building, i 
191<i Hamilton, 

REGINA, Sask, i lil 
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. Mf« Gordon Laneastari 
Chairmanp Co^operatlva Idycatlonp 
Fanshdwe ColIsga» 
P»0* Box 4005» Terminal C» 
LONDONp Ontario^ NSW SHI 

Mr* Mike Lancalotta, 

Senior Program Co-ordinat©r, 

Hunibar Col laga, 

S6 Quain illMbeth ^Ivd.:, Toronto, Ontario 

Ms. Evannah Lombarg, 

Dapartmant of Computar Appl IcatfonSp 

Ontario Instttuta for Studfas in Education^ 

252 Bloor St. W. , 

TORONTO, Ontario, 

Mr. Garath Lucier, 
Director of Nursing, 
^ St* Clair Col laga, 
2000 Talbot Rd., 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 

Dr. Tarry Ludwig, 
\ Diractor of Human Davalopir^nt, 
Colby Community CoIIaga» 
1255 South Ranga, 
COLBY, Kansas 67701 

Hr. J« A, HacDonald, 
Pr inc ipa 1 , 
Cantral la Col lega, 
HURON PARK, Ontario. 

Dr. Gartruda MacFarlana, 
Assistant to Dlraotor Genera 1» 
Dawson Col laga, 
350 Salby Straat, 
MONTREAL, Qua, 

Mr. K. MaeLannanp 
Daan of Govarnment Programsi 
Gaorga Brown Col laga. 
Box 1015, Station i, 
TORONTO, Ontario* 

Mr* Norm HcLaod, 
Asst« DIraetor; 
Algonquin Col laga, 
I sis Woodrof f , Av@nua 
OTWWA, Ontario. 
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Hs. Daana Harlaet» 
Diractor Retrain ing. 
Sharldan Collegay 
1430 Trafalgar Roadp 
OAKVIUEt Ontario, 

Mr. Preston Marrin, 

Director of Educational SeryicaSp Mohawk Colttga of AppUsd Arts and Tachno1ogy» 
1 35 Fennal 1 Ava, 
HAMILTON, Ont. 

Mr. Arnold Matz, 

Dean of Voeatlonal and Technical Edycatlonp 
St. Clair County Community Collegap 
323 Eria Street, 

PORT HURON, Michigan i|8060 \ 
Dr. Jack Minzey, 

Director, Center for Community Educatlonp 
Eastern Michigan Univarslty, 
YPSILANTUMichigan 48197 

Dr# Gunder Myran, 

Washtenaw CoiriTiunlty College . . ^ 

Ann Arbor» Michigan^ 48106 . 
Dr. Jamas H. Nelson, 

Professor, Administration and Higher Edyoation» 
Collega of Education, 

428 Erickson Hiil], Michigan State Univarsityy 
EAST LANSING. Michigan 48824 

Dr* Terry 0 'Ban ion, 

Professor of Higher Edycationi 

329 Educationp * 
University of llIinoii» 
URBANAp Illinois 

Dr* Charl-ai Pappas, 

Pr^sidentp Charles St^^rt ^tott Conmynity CoIUgt* 
1401 East Court Street » 
FLINT, Michigan 48053 

Mr. Gordon Ei Partridgti * 
Chief Co*ordinator» 
Co-'oparative ProgramSp 

Mohawk Coriega of Appllsd Arts and Technole^yt 
135 Fannell Ave. W. , 
HAMIljON, Ontario, 
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Mr, Celvfn Pfaddiep 



St. Lawrencs Col lags p 
CORNWALL, Ontario,, k6H 4Z1 

Dr« Max RainaSp 

College of Eduadtion, Oept* of Administration and Higher Edueatloii 
Erickson Hall, Michigan State Unlvarsftyp 
EAST LANSING, Michigan 48824, 

Dr. Richard C* Richardoni Ji**t 

Pras?dant» Northampton County Araa Community Collegap 
3835 Green Pond Road, 
BETHLIHIM, Pa% ?8017 

Mr. Lewis A* Riedirert 
Director, CoMcge Branch, 
Dept# of Continuing Education, 
Toronto Dominion Byilding, 
1914 Hamilton, 
REGINA, Saskatchawan 

Hr, Jack Ross, 

Dean, Humbar Collage, 

Box 1900, 

REX DALE, Ontario. 



1 Dr. John Roueche, 

'Professor of Community College Education, 
University of Texas, 
AUSTIN, Texas 78712 

Mr* Don Rutherford 

Program Consultant 

Busaness & Industrial Training 

Seneca College, R. R* #3 

King City, Ontario, LOG IKO 

Mr. Ri* A Sanborn 

Principal p Applied Arts & Businais 
Red Rivar Commynity Collage 
2055 Notre Dan^ Avenue 
Wmnlpegp Manitoba, R3H 0J9 



Mr, Chas Sanger, 
Execytlva Assistant, 

Mamoria] Unlvarsity (Western Regional Col laga) , 
ST; JOHN'S, Nfld, 

Mr. John Sangstar, 160 



Taaehar, Centennial College, 
651 Warden Ave. , 
SCARiOROUGHp.Ont. 
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Dr. Walter T. Schoan, 

Di reetofp Cofwiunlty and Junior Collaga Programs, 
idueationa! Testing Servleep 
PRINCETONp New Jersey 08540 

Mr, Carl J. Schwadler* 

Aetlng President, St, Clair County C^imunlty Coll 

323 Erie Street, 

PORT HURON, Michigan 48060 

Mr. Thomas SIcklastaeU 

Director of Information ServlceSp 

Stt Clalr County Coimiunity College, 

323 Erie Street, 

POi^T HURON p Michigan 48060 

Mr, Lister Sinclairp 

Vlca President, Program Policy and D^velopnent, 
Canadfan Broadcasting Corporation, 
P.O. Box 8478 , 
OTTAWA, Ontario KIG 3J5 

Mr, Wl 1 1 lam Sinnett, 

Project ARISTOTLE* 

Number Collagap Lakashore Campus, 

56 Owean Elizabeth Blvd*^ 

TORONTO, Ontario M8l IMl 



Mr, Harvey Smith, 

St« Clair County Community College, 
Instrucitor, . 
323 Erie Street, 
PORT HURON p Michigan 

flr* Gordon Stone, 

Profess ional Oevelopment Officers Sault College, 
443 Nor thern Ave* , 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Ontario* ' ^ 

Mr, P* Struk, 
Executive Deart, 
Seneca College,' 
1750 Finch Ave, 
WILLOWOALE, Ontario, 

Mr, Ap • J, Taylorp Jr. p 
Assistant A^ademle Dean, 
^ Community College of Al leghany, 
595 8a t tey Rd , p Boyce Campus , 
MONROEViLLE, Pa. 15146 

Dr* Alan Thomas, Chairman, 
Dept. of Adult Education, ^ 
Ontario institute for Studies In Eduoatloh,^ 
252 Bloor St* W^, 4 W4 

j^MNTO^ 0^ lol 
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Mr, Lornt Thompionp 
Oiractor of Buslnass Studies* 
Camosi^ Col lage^ 
VICTORIA. B.C. 



Mr, Garry Vartaniuk, 

Daan* Ratrafning Divlsiorip Northefn Collegep 
P.O. Box 1062, 
TIMMINSp Ontario. 

Mr* H. B. Voddan, 
Diractor of Rasourca Cantrey 
Confadaratlon Collaga, 
P.O. Box 398, 
THUNDER BAY, Ontario, 

Mr* R, Waltas, 

Chairman, Gaorga Brown Collagsp 
P.O* Box lOrS, Station B, 
TORONTO, Ontario. 

Mr- Gerald Welch, 

Daan of Students, Monroe County COTimunlty Coliag^t 
1555 S. Rajslnvilla, 
MONROE, MSGhigan 48161 

Mr. Louis Wiggfnton, 
instructor, 

St. C la tr County Communfty Coll^^gap 
PORT HURON, Mlehlgan, 48060 

Mr^ C. WI 1 1 lamSp 

Suparlntendent of Program Devalopmantp 
Dept. of Eduadtloni 
Provinea of Nova Seotia, 
P.O. Box 578, 
HALiFAXp Nova Scotia 

m7. Terry W! 1 1 lams, 

Suparvlsor of Studant Sarvicas, Kaawatln CorrrniunlCy Collega 
THE PAS, Manitoba. 

. Mr* Wa 1 tar Vanchyihyn 
Chairman, Industrial Technology Divlsic 
^d Rivar Community Collage 
2055 Notre Dan^ Avanua 
W:finipeg, Nanltobap R3H 0J9 
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Mr. Richard Yarger, 

Initructor, Lansing Cwnmunlty College, 
Science Departmenti 
LANSING, Michigan ^89 12 

Mr. Carl Yelland, 

Saies Hanager, Universities and International i 
Gage Educational Publishing Ltd., 
]&k Commander Blvd., 
AGINCOURT, Ont. 



Mr. Phil Zoshowski, 

Instructor, St. Clair County Conmiunlty College 
323 Erie Street, 
PORT HURON, Miehlgan 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

OCT 1 1976 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
'JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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